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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


STELLA MAREK CUSHING MEMO- 
RIAL FUND 


So many people have expressed the wish 
that there might be some fitting memorial 
to Stella Marek Cushing that a group of 
her friends has undertaken the initial 
steps in such a movement. To this end it 
is proposed to establish in the Montclair 
Free Public Library, for the use of all, the 
Stella Marek Cushing Memorial Collection 
of books, devoted to folk lore, folk art and 


folk music of the different peoples of the. 


world. Each book will be suitably desig- 
nated by a special bookplate. Mrs. Cush- 
ing’s extensive personal library of folk 
material also will be made a part of the 
collection. 

Close friends hearing of this plan have 
already subscribed a small sum toward it, 
which it is hoped will be expanded by gifts 
from other friends into the Stella Marek 
Cushing Memorial Fund, in order that the 
library may be able to develop an out- 
standing collection of books, gathered from 
many countries. 

If anyone wishes to contribute to this 
fund, amounts so designated will be re- 
ceived gladly by Nicola Latorraca, who is 
acting as treasurer of the Fund and whose 
address is 891 Upper Montclair Ave., 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Subscriptions may be made payable to 
Stella Marek Cushing Memorial Fund. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF REV. FREDER- 
ICK A. WILMOT AT FITCHBURG 


At an unusually colorful service in the 
First Universalist Church of Fitchburg 
Thursday evening, Feb. 9, Rev. Frederick 
A. Wilmot, former editor of the Religious 
Department of the Providence Daily 
Journal, was installed as minister. The 
widespread interests and contacts of Mr. 
Wilmot were reflected by the presence of 
friends from several widely differing re- 
ligious bodies who took part in the sery- 
ice. 

Rev. Robert L. Underwood, minister of 
Rollstone Congregational Church, gave 
the invocation. A prayer for all people 
was made by Swami Akhilananda. The 
first Scripture lesson was read by Rabbi 
William G. Braude of Providence, R. I., 
and the second lesson by Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone of Boston. 

The installation sermon was preached 
by Right Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence, 
D. D., Episcopal Bishop of Western Mas- 
sachusetts. Bishop Lawrence paid friendly 
tribute to Mr. Wilmot and stressed the 
fundamental unity of the religious bodies 
represented at the service. 

The charge to the minister was given by 
Rev. Ralph O. Harpole, minister of Park 
Place Congregational Church of Pawtucket, 
R. I. The charge to the church was de- 
livered by Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn. Rey. Arthur Hopkinson of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Fitchburg spoke for the citizens and the 


churches welcoming Mr. Wilmot to Fitch- 
burg. 

In the act of installation Dr. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt of Worcester represented the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 
An impressive phase of the installation was 
the pledge of loyalty given by a repre- 
sentative of each of the parish organiza- 
tions. Following this pledge the installa- 
tion prayer was offered by Rev. William 
Couden of Providence, R. I. The newly 
installed minister, Mr. Wilmot, pronounced 
the benediction. 

Following the service the parish gave an 
informal reception for Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
mot in the church parlors. 


ee 


MR. CHATTERTON COMES TO 
CAMBRIDGE 


Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, pastor of 
the Portsmouth, N. H., Universalist 
church, has been called to become pastor 
of the First Universalist Church in Cam- 
bridge, and is expected to assume his new 
duties March 5. He is a native of this 
city, where he was born Aug. 31, 1904, 
and graduated from the Gloucester public 
and high schools and Boston University. 

He was ordained to the ministry at 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 1929, and married 
Frances Evelyn Clark, daughter of Wil- 
liam H. and Mary Clark of that city. 
They have no children. Mr. Chatterton 
in 1931 and 1932 was a member of the 
faculty of the summer school of the North- 
ern New England School of Religious 
Education, and served as state president 
of the New Hampshire Universalist Sun- 
day School Association. 

In addition to serving as trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House from New 
Hampshire, representing the New Hamp- 
shire State Convention, he also was chair- 
man of the International Church Exten- 
sion Board of the Universalist General 
Convention and for the past three years 
dean of the Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Me. Mrs. Chatterton 
is a graduate of the Portsmouth public 
schools, president of the Murray Mis- 
sion Guild of the Portsmouth Universalist 
church and secretary of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Woman’s Missionary Associa- 
tion.—Boston Post. 


+ Re 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

The author of ‘‘I’d Do It Again” is the 
successful minister of a city church. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell is a member of 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington is minister of 
the First Parish (Unitarian) in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Miss Arline Dufour is a_ successful 
teacher in the public schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a leader in the Audubon 
Society of the District of Columbia. 
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OUR LENTEN BOOKLET 


HREE Lenten booklets have come to us for re- 
view, the Universalist booklet, “The Great 
Avowal,”’ by Horace Westwood, the Unitarian 

booklet, ‘The Pattern on the Mountain,” by Edwin 
Burdette Backus, and the Federal Council booklet, 
“The Life of the Spirit,’’ by Gaius Glenn Atkins. We 
have here three gifted writers, a theist, a humanist 
and a liberal orthodox writer. 

On successive weeks, we propose to examine their 
works. Meanwhile, as the prices are low, we suggest 
that our people buy all three booklets and that they 
read them with care. The first sells for five cents per 
copy, the second for ten cents, the third for two cents. 
In quantities these prices are reduced. We can gauge 
the number that the publisher expects to sell by the 
price. Nobody could get out such a booklet to sell for 
two cents who did not have a constituency of mil- 
lions of people who are likely to buy it. 

Few men have greater resources to draw upon for 
a task of this kind than Doctor Westwood. For some 
years he traveled all over the United States for the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, expounding liberalism 
and holding series of meetings in Universalist as well 
as in Unitarian churches. He has published many 
volumes of sermons. 

He is a clear and finished writer. We are deeply 
grateful to him for taking on our present booklet and 
writing it in haste without the slightest mark of haste. 

The great avowal of course is the Universalist 
avowal made at Worcester in 1933: “We avow our 
faith in God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love.” 
The significance of the booklet may be seen in the chap- 
ter headings: ‘“The Importance of the Avowal,”’ ‘‘Im- 
plications of the Avowal,’’ “The Rationale of the 
Avowal,” “Let Your Love Be without Dissimu- 
lation,” “With All Thy Heart and Mind,” ‘“‘Thy Neigh- 
bor as Thyself,” “The Avowal and the Experience of 
Victory.”’ 

Doctor Westwood holds that there is no greater 
enemy to religion than mere ‘sentimental piety.” 

The love that he writes about is “searching in its 
demands and stern in its requirements.”’ The times in 
which we are living require clear thinking and strong, 
brave action. When Universalists say ‘““We avow’”’ it 
goes beyond saying ‘We believe.” It carries the im- 
plications of a vow. It means that we have faith in 
all-conquering love—a willingness to act on that 
conviction. Nor is the avowal unreasonable. The 
whole universe is subject to the law of love. Mighty 
laws operate to wipe us out if we hate and fight. The 
mightiest forces in the struggle to live are “sympathy 
and mutual aid, co-operation and consciousness of 


kind.”’ Darwin said that the Golden Rule was Na- 
ture’s supreme law. 

We people who propose to use this Lenten booklet 
are called Universalists. Perhaps if we read with 
care we may learn what we meant when we wrote into 
our constitution, “‘We avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love.” 

* * 


POPE PIUS THE ELEVENTH 


EVENTEEN years ago a mountain climber and 

a librarian became the supreme head of the 

Roman Catholic Church. A nature lover and a 

lover of books was projected upon the stage of world 

affairs in one of the critical periods of history. With 

singular patience and courage, with entire selflessness 

and high ability, he faced the new conditions of a new 

world and won the respect of mankind. That man was 

the Italian Father Ratti, known now as Pope Pius the 
Eleventh. 

It is said that his last word was ‘‘peace.”’ That 
is what he worked for—peace among nations, peace in 
industry, peace for the hearts of men. 

In the judgment of some able students of history 
he will be remembered above all else as the pope who 
negotiated the Lateran treaties with Mussolini, and 
thus created the new Vatican State. This may be 
true. Who are we to judge? And yet to us it seems 
more likely that a high place will be given him among 
the great men of our time for his indomitable courage 
in facing the dictators. He himself has been called a 
dictator, but, if a dictator he were, even the most rabid 
anti-Catholic must admit that he was a different kind 
of dictator from the others. We are inclined to think 
that the Pope of Rome is no dictator in any true sense, 
but a supreme spiritual leader. Pope Pius had enor- 
mous power and he used it to resist the claims of 
Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler to control the education 
of the youth of their countries and to interfere in the 
religious opinions and practices of the members of his 
Church. It is too early to say how much he accom- 
plished. He appeared to fail, but failures of the kind 
that he experienced have again and again been turned 
into victories. 

We must never forget that he fought not only for 
the religious liberties of Catholics and Protestants, but 
for just and humane treatment of the Jews. We 
occupy a standpoint in religious matters quite dif- 
ferent from the Catholics, but this does not blind us to 
the fact that in Pope Pius the Eleventh we possessed a 
great human treasure. He was a man who placed all 
believers in righteousness in his debt. 

To the Catholics of America and of the world, we 
extend sympathy in this great hour of sorrow and loss. 
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TWO VETERANS RESIGN 


OCTOR SHUTTER in Minneapolis and Doctor 
Brigham in Chicago have resigned their pas- 
torates. Doctor Brigham resigned some months 

ago, to take effect next May. Doctor Shutter’s resig- 
nation was acted upon in December of 1938, when he 
was elected pastor emeritus and a committee was 
appointed to find a successor. 

Thus come to an end two long and useful pas- 
torates, Doctor Brigham having served twenty-five 
years and Doctor Shutter having made the unequaled 
record of serving one church fifty-three years. 

To both cities we should now try to send a strong, 
courageous man. It is no easy thing to follow a popu- 
lar minister whose life has been built into the lives of 
men and women of successive generations and into 
the life of the community. 

Our gratitude to these veterans of the Univer- 
salist Church! 

Our good wishes to the churches that they are 


leaving! 
* * 


JONES IS JONES 


HOSE who know Mr. Jones, editor of The Christian 
Register, find it highly amusing to picture him 
as a dangerous radical or as an editor who 

would transform the Register with its honorable his- 
tory into an organ of propaganda for any cause. 

On the other hand, it would be just as hard to 
think of him as a man who would not keep his mind 
open to truth from any source, no matter how unpopu- 
lar the source happened to be. 

We say these things now, however unnecessary 
they may be, because we are publishing in this issue a 
letter that praises us and condemns Jones. 

In many respects the letter from Mr. Brick ap- 
peals to us. He clearly is no hard and fast stand- 
patter, any more than he is a bomb-thrower. He is 
obviously an intelligent man who is uninformed upon 
one subject—the subject of Jones. 

Jones is one of the most lovable men in the field 
of religious journalism. He has the most delicious 
humor, so much, in fact, that he never could become 
cranky upon any subject. And he has plenty of cour- 
age—sometimes, we think, much more than we have. 
He really cares about getting things right, and will 
take up the cudgels manfully for the underdog in a 
fight, when we might treat a dog fight as part of the 
human spectacle ever unfolding before us, and let it 
go. Nor is he any fool either, this man Jones, for all 
his propensity to bury himself in some new and great 
book and to let the publisher go hang. His book re- 


views are little gems, his fine literary judgment and | 


noble style showing there to great advantage. 

We advise our Ohio friend to resubscribe to the 
Register and to keep in touch with Jones. Jones is 
never going to pull down the pillars of the temple. 
He may sometimes walk abstractedly upon corns— 
even our corns—he may occasionally shock the de- 
partments and the officials, he may not always know 
how very big the biggest men in the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches really are, but he is a coming 
man in religious journalism, and a straight, clean, un- 
selfish, fine fellow. We are for Jones. Long may be 


wave! But remember—everybody from Ohio to 
Beacon Hill—Jones is Jones, and always will be! 
* * 
BOARDS 


OW there are some enjoyable things about board 
meetings, but by and large they are a terrific 
grind and people who serve upon them ought 

to be more frequently blessed than cursed. 

On the credit side of board membership we have 
contact with intelligent and congenial people, and 
perhaps even association with old friends. We may 
get our expenses paid to an interesting city, stay at an 
interesting hotel, enjoy a journey. We may learn 
much about a work or a cause or an institution to 
which we are devoted, and find ourselves able to make 
a contribution to its ongoing. 

But unless we are inured by a lifetime of board 
membership to terrific punishment, the long hours, the 
hot or cold rooms, the bad air, the mass of detail, the 
vexing problems, the unreasonable demands, will take 
it out of us. Most boards that we know much about, 
especially church boards, have to find ways in which 
to make a little money plug a lot of holes. And such 
boards want to meet the need of people in an ade- 
quate way. It is not easy not to be able to do what 
so urgently needs to be done. Of course, if we are 
upon boards whose objects do not especially appeal to 
us, or if our colleagues are timid, talkative or tedious, 
the burden is insupportable. We may owe it to our- 
selves to get off. 

Always with boards dealing with vital matters 
there is hope in the breast of the good member that he 
can accomplish something important, however much 
the majority may be against him at any juncture. 

And we who do not serve on boards may well medi- 
tate a bit upon the work that those who represent us do 
for us. We ought to give them the benefit of any 
doubt that may come to us, recognize the difficulties 
that they face, and trample ruthlessly upon any jeal- 
ousy of them that starts growing within us. 

We envy no board members. We feel profoundly 
grateful to most of them. 


* * 


THE HEALING CROSS* 


HE Healing Cross” is an English book of sermons. 

We read many of them in The Christian World, 
London, and we were struck by their breadth 

and depth of thought and beauty of style. Doctor 
Farmer was in this country for a time teaching at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. At that time he 
preached occasionally in King’s Chapel, Boston, and 
all who sat under his preaching once were apt to turn 
out to hear him whenever possible. He is one of the 
preachers who are capable of reaching us in the printed 
page. This new volume of sermons is apt to stay on 
many a library or bedroom table near at hand and 
available for use. Our American liberals must not be 
made indifferent by the title of the book. If the ser- 
mons represent at all the old blood theology, they 
represent what that theology tried to say and the deep 


*The Healing Cross. By Herbert H. Farmer, D. D. Charles 
Seribners Sons: New York. Price $2.25. 
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things of God and man that lay back of it, rather 
than its dogmatic statements and emphases. 

What the phrase, ‘“The Healing Cross,’’ means, is 
that the gospel is healing and consoling, but that there 
is across init. The gospel is full of comfort, but it is 
just as much a call to dangerous living, high adventure, 
heroic achievement for righteousness. The book is 
divided into four sections, “Christ the Way,” “The 
Severity Which Is Good.” “The Goodness Which Is 
Severe,” and “The Healing Cross.’ There are five 
or six sermons in each section. 

Here are messages for our day and generation. 
Sermons for the time of our fathers will not do now. 
Mighty forces, Doctor Farmer tells us in his preface, 
are sweeping through the world. The message of the 
Church “must not be too small to be true.’’ A cosmic 
Christianity is called for. The agnostic note must 
sound clear in modern messages. There is much that 
we do not know. “The gospel is a great light, but it is 
one that shines out of darkness, not one that banishes 
rt dd 

So with the love that never fails, we have in these 
messages the love that is austere and severe. ‘The 
gospel must be a call which demands as well as suc- 
cors, nay, succors because it demands, and demands 
because it succors.”’ 

We ourselves have had much help from Doctor 
Farmer, and we wish that all of the church people who 
are confused and discouraged might read him. But 
we should let him alone if we want to be “wafted to 
the skies on flowery beds of ease.” 

* * 


TUFTS PAPERS ON RELIGION 


N seven issues of the Leader, beginning this week, 
we shall give our readers the ‘Tufts Papers on 
Religion,” by Dean Skinner, Doctor Brother- 

ston, Doctor Ratcliff, Professor Wolfe, Professor Cole, 
Doctor Auer and Dean McCollester. Religion, Chris- 
tianity, the Church, the Bible, Worship, Faith and 
Immortality are the subjects discussed. Dean Skin- 
ner also writes an introduction to the series. 

The subjects of the papers are among the greatest 
in our field. The men who write are scholars with wide 
experience and many contacts. The time when we 
listen to what these men say is Lent, when our hearts 
as a rule are more open to religious impressions. We 


trust that the series will prove helpful. We feel hon- 
ored to be permitted to publish it. 
* * 
DEDICATION DAY FOR UNIVERSALIST 


WOMEN 

HE women of the Universalist Church will open 
the Lenten season with nation-wide Dedication 
Day services on Ash Wednesday, February 22. 
A fine program has been prepared for the occasion by 
a committee of women from Minnesota under the 
leadership of Miss Marion A. Griffith and Mrs. F. E. 
Covell. Reading the material sent out by the head- 
quarters office, we are impressed by the fact that the 
entire service is complete without sermon or address. 
The homiletical makes way for the devotional ele- 
ment. This is as it should be on an occasion when 
people assemble to rededicate themselves to ‘The 

Vision and the Task.” 
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Here is the task and the vision to which our 
women are rededicating themselves: 


“To the common tasks of women which make life 
sweeter for those nearest and dearest to us. 

“To increased devotion to the Church we love, to 
the perpetuation of its traditions and realization of its 
visions, 

“To the understanding of Christian principles and 
their application to the perplexing problems of our day. 

“To the unifying of our forces that they may be 
directed in a great Christ-centered program which shall 
help to bring in Thy Kingdom of Love.” 


We hope to read in the next Women’s Missionary 
Bulletin that the women in every one of our Uni- 


versalist parishes took part in this fine service. 
E. H, L. 


* * 


WE CAN NOT SELL RELIGION 


HE Christian minister is priest and prophet or he 
is nothing. The pulpiteer, parish administrator, 
and doorbell ringer who carries out his routine, 

however persistently and however shrewdly, as a 
salesman selling religion is either a deluded priest and 
prophet or a false priest and prophet. Comfort and 
courage, hope and inspiration, are the great values 
transmitted through the medium of the priestly office. 
These noble spiritual attributes of personality can be 
neither bought nor sold. Nor can they even be trans- 
mitted by virtue of any mere mechanical ecclesiastical 
office. They are the shared overflow of insight and 
good will. Repentance of evil and devotion to right- 
eousness, these are the high attributes transmitted 
to us through the prophet. They too are beyond bar- 
ter. Men who try to buy or sell such values commit 
abominations of stupidity and folly or hypocrisy and 
blasphemy. 

All of this we assert with deep conviction by way 
of comment on a sentence which appeared in the 
article ““A Layman Looks at the Ministry’”’ by our: 
very good friend Theodore Whitney. Mr. Whitney’s 
article, with the exception of this one sentence, is 
sound counsel. When, however, he says, ‘““The minis- 
ter has, to use a business term, ‘something to sell,’ ”’ 
we protest. The physician does not and cannot sell 
health. He can and does reveal to us the laws of 
health which neither he nor we made, and he can and 
does help us to make our bodies conform to those uni- 
versal laws. In like manner the minister, as prophet, 
can and does reveal to us the Eternal Laws of God and 
point the way to harmony with those laws; as priest 
he reveals to the extent of his strength and devotion, 
by word and deed, the Eternal Love of God. 

We entreat our fellow churchmen to cease talking 
and thinking about “selling religion.”” Such talking 
and thinking is perilous, for it confuses the precious 
values of the spirit with the materialistic measures of 
the marketplace. 


* % 


IN A NUTSHELL 
In avoiding “sentimentality” let us take care 
that we do not avoid sentiment or sensitiveness to the 
evil and the good, the ugliness and the beauty, of the 
world. 


E. H.L. 
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Tufts Papers on Religion 


What Religion Means to Me 


Clarence R. Skinner 


INTRODUCTION 

The meaning of religion more than the meaning of any other 
aspect of living is to be found in concrete lives rather than in dic- 
tionaries. There is something so intimate about the religious 
experience that we must find its interpretation in terms of biog- 
raphy even more than in logical postulates, or theological theses. 

If this statement be true, then it follows that we must define 
religion in terms of personality. Biography is its essence. The 
“word” is always made flesh. ‘Religion’ is spelled not with 
letters but with lives. 

This paper and those to follow are written from the point of 
view of the personal experience of men who teach in the School 
of Religion at Tufts College. These essays do not pretend to be 
definitive doctrinal dissertations. The purpose of the writers is to 
get away from the stilted and formalistic discussions of ‘‘the 
schoolmen” and informally to share their thinking on some of the 
great and fundamental aspects of religion with their readers. 

Neither Tufts College nor the School of Religion is re- 
sponsible for any of the viewpoints expressed, nor is any in- 
dividual responsible for any statement other than his own. 

If these papers stimulate thinking, excite discussion, and 
help to clarify problems, they will have served their purpose. 


Cras. 


ELIGION. It is a word which inspires and con- 
fuses. It rouses passionate loyalties and equally 
passionate hatreds. There are those who see in 

it the human race lifted to its highest pinnacle, and 
there are those who see in it mankind sunk to its 
lowest depths of degradation. To some it is sub- 
limely rational; to others it is stupid superstition. 
Theologians tell us that the world without religion 
would lose the highest values which keep man aspiring 
toward the best, and materialists tell us that without 
religion the world would be freed of the chains which 
bind it in slavery. 

What is the meaning of this elusive, contradictory 
force which has wrought such strange results in the 
lives of individuals and in society? Are we able to 
experience it in this day and generation? Upon the 
answer hang momentous decisions, both for the 
present and for the future, for the individual and for 
society. 

These questions are significant and important. 
They will not be lightly brushed aside, nor will in- 
difference force them into complete silence. They are 
persistent problems for millions of people who attend 
services of religion, read about religion, discuss it, try 
to live it, and sincerely endeavor to wring from it the 
secrets which the great of old have found in it. 

Ask ten people what religion is, and perhaps eight 
will reply uncertainly or will evade the questions al- 
together. Their answers, if attempted, are often in- 
tellectually muddled and emotionally embarrassed. 

On the other hand, perhaps the answer will be so 
readily and glibly given that it betrays a mere cliché, 
an unthinking repetition of lifeless formulas. Ask 
these people what religion does for them and again 
they may be embarrassed, non-committal, evasive. 
Can they assert with conviction that because they have 
taken part in the services of religion they are in any 


concrete way different persons than they would have 
been if they had not participated in such services? 
Do their religious beliefs really matter? 

What does religion mean to me? 
question in genuine humility. 

Religion is something which exhibits infinite 
variety. It manifests itself under continually chang- 
ing forms. Iam content not to give it exclusive, nar- 
row definition. As a wild bird prisoned in a cage will 
often refuse to sing, so the highest values, when dis- 
sected and confined within the bars of precise definition, 
will cease to function. Certain it is that the logician 
with his net cannot always capture art, love, per- 
sonality, or religion. Just when he thinks he has them 
in his toils, they escape into the freer air of real life. 

I am torn between forces: one making for in- 
tellectual clarity, the other making for depth and 
reality of experience. On the one hand, I do not want 
to lend myself to those who make for obscurantism 
by retreating into a welter of undirected emotionalism. 
On the other hand, I am inclined to believe that “in 
divinity and love what’s best worth saying cannot be 
said.’”’ My answer to this dilemma is to be as clear 
and intelligent as possible about religion as it enters 
into my own life, but to be generous in allowance for 
differences in others. 

Religion means to me the reverent attitude to 
whatever seems to the worshiper the greatest and 
best. It is not a mere subjective enthusiasm or glow 
of satisfaction, nor is it necessarily devotion to one 
objective reality whom we must call “God.” It is 
both subjective and objective. 

I feel something which is a profound and beautiful 
emotion. Frankly, gladly, I let that emotion become 
a part of my experience. I am not ashamed of it, or 
afraid of it, nor am I too greatly distressed if I cannot 
always define it or see all of its logical implications. 
It is closely allied to awe, love, worship, idealization, 
yearning. 

My emotion is directed toward something. It 
has an object which is outside myself. That object is 
not always the same, nor do I always react in the same 
way to the same object. Under various conditions, 
at different times and in different moods, my greatest 
and best changes. But always it is something outside 
myself which calls to me, as I call upon it. Man is 
never without a something beyond himself toward 
which he aspires. In religion it is not the name of the 
object which counts most, but the active spiritual re- 
lationship between the soul of a man and that some- 
thing. In religion it is not so much the achievement 
that is important as it is that man forever aspires, 
reaches and towers beyond himself. 

I find great personal satisfaction in Whitehead’s 
inspiring passage: “Religion is the vision of something 
which stands beyond, behind, and within the passing 
flux of immediate things; something which is real and 
yet waiting to be realized; something which is a re- 
mote possibility and yet the greatest of present facts; 
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something that gives meaning to all that passes, and 
yet eludes apprehension; something whose possession 
is the final good, and yet is beyond all reach.”’ (“Science 
and the Modern Mind.”’’) 

It has been said repeatedly and insistently that 
religion is a way of life. It is that, but that statement 
does not differentiate religion from numerous other 
“ways of life.” Agriculture, laboratory analysis and 
crime are ways of life, but they are not necessarily 
identified with religion. In the religious conscious- 
ness we find something more than morals, art, or social 
legislation. These are not excluded. They may be 
parts, but they are not the whole. Religion seizes 
upon almost any experience and lifts it into an ideal 
end which, as Dewey says, is pursued “against ob- 
stacles and in spite of threats of personal loss, be- 
cause of conviction of its general and enduring value.” 
(“A Common Faith.’’) 

Some individuals may consider a hero or a loved 
one as the highest which imagination is capable of 
conceiving. If so, all the essential elements of re- 
ligion are present in the experience: there are the 
emotional tensions of wistful yearning, the search for 
an object greater and better than himself. 

We find this in Rama-krishna, a Hindu saint, as 
he knelt in single devotion and complete adoration of 
Mother Kali. Is not the reverent attitude of the 
Buddhist toward Gautama the essence of religion? 
For him the “Enlightened One’’ symbolizes the highest 
and holiest that he knows. Surely the undying loyal- 
ties of the devout Christian as he kneels before the 
figure of Christ are the very stuff of religious experi- 
ence. Man-god or god-man has become a symbol 
of such high virtue and enduring worth that his per- 
sonality expresses the greatest and best that some 
men can conceive. 

Who does not feel the religious experience when he 
follows the career of Gandhi, when he reads of the 
beautiful life of St. Francis, or when he listens to the 
passionate appeal of Romain Rolland for a world of 
peace and internationalism? 

Others may make religion of a group, such as a 
tribe or nation. It is hardly possible to read the lives 
of the great nationalists without realizing how close is 
their sense of devotion and sacrifice to that of religion. 
Limited their vision may be, but if the nation is the 
highest and best they know, their reverence before its 
symbols, their yearning for its glorification, contain all 
the elements of a religious experience. Marred by 
war as the history of nationalism has been, neverthe- 
less it represents to millions the focus of their idealiza- 
tion and the expression of what is deepest in their lives. 

To Joan of Arc, perhaps to a Hitler, nationalism 
may represent the will of God—the summation of 
ideal values for which they will gladly endure persecu- 
tion and surrender their lives. 

Some there are today who go beyond the confines 
of narrow race or warring state to bow before some- 
thing far more majestic and awe-inspiring—humanity. 
The whole human race, past, present, and to come; 
not one divine person only, but all men and women, 
symbols of the highest. Scientists starving for 
truth, poets living in rags for love of supernal beauty, 
mothers clinging to their helpless brood, heroes dying 
in fire and flood, these are the greatest and best some 
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men know. Comte, in the nineteenth century, worked 
out a religious service for the worship of humanity. 
Today many of the humanists declare that for them 
mankind stands at the end of their vista. It is the 
periphery of imagination: its struggles, defeats, hopes, 
and victories represent the holiest that we know. To 
get into the great stream of history, to sweat and sac- 
rifice for truth, justice, and love—this is man at peri- 
helion, this surely is religion enough. 

Whosoever cannot be lifted into heights by this 
magnificent concept must be dull and unimaginative. 
Man’s continual struggle for justice, his blazing 
wrath at wrong, his vision of a world of brotherhood 
—these are the very stuff of religion. They reveal man 
bowing before an ideal and utterly dedicating himself 
to it. The ideal enters into a man’s inner nature, 
lifts it, broadens it, and fills it with undying flame. 

There are some, however, who feel that they 
must go beyond even this inspiring vision. Their 
imaginations urge their search ‘‘to vaster issues,” and 
the soul is restless until it has moved out to the utter- 
most boundaries of the universe. It will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the whole of reality. It feels 
kinship with atoms, persons, social movements, and 
galaxies of stars wheeling in silent majesty across in- 
finitudes of space. This is the highest reach of the 
human intellect, this is the profoundest reality of the 
human soul, this is the greatest and best man can 
know. It is symbolized by the great word ‘‘God,” 
but the word is not the reality. It is the experience 
that counts. Man is caught up into a sublimity that 
lifts "him, liberates his deepest self, stretches his imag- 
ination, till it touches east and west, includes high 
and low, inspires and enriches him. This is the ul- 
timate religion. In the great words of the poet Cole- 
ridge: 

“°Tis the sublime of man, his noon-tide majesty, 

To know himself parts and proportions of one won- 

drous whole.” 


To me the highest type of religious experience is 
that which gives man a sense of unity and universal- 
ity. Most of our life is spent in narrow segments. 
Our horizon is hemmed about by kitchen walls, office 
desks, narrow prejudices of race, class or creed. In 
religion, these partialisms, broken fragments of life, 
are lifted into a vast and profound oneness. Our little- 
ness becomes stretched to cosmic greatness. Ele- 
mental forces roll through our beings, sensitize our per- 
ceiving, and quicken our lives. By a flash of insight 
we see in common things 


“The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first, and last, and midst, and without end.” 


The spectroscope reveals the fact that man’s body is 
made of the same elements as the farthest star. 
Chemistry proclaims man’s kinship with the universe. 
Religious insight revealed centuries ago what physics 
and chemistry tardily proclaim. Man, from smallest 
cell to his total personality, is akin to the cosmos. 
We feel 

“Our destiny, our nature, and our home 

Is with infinitude, and only these.” 


But one may say, men have stuck daggers into 


each other’s hearts because they differed from each 
other as to the definition and description of this awful 
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reality, or sublime being. As Lewis Browne graphi- 
cally puts it in his description of Holy Jerusalem: 
“They have killed in this ancient town, killed until 
every alley was flooded with blood. Not a wall in all 
this maze of walls but has rung with the groans of the 
dying. Skulls beyond counting have been cracked on 
these flags; throats unnumbered have been slit in these 
dark doorways. They have murdered and pillaged 
and raped in this old holy town till now it is all but 
one Golgotha, one bloody hill of skulls. . . . And if 
you would know why, you need only look into the 
eyes of those hurrying phantoms. Readily they will 
tell you, explicitly. Men have slaughtered and 
ravished in Jerusalem, because they had—religion. 
Men have gouged eyes and ripped bellies because they 
—hbelieved.” (‘‘This Believing World,” by Lewis 
Browne, page 22. Macmillan, 1930.) 

This, however, does not invalidate the fact that 
religious experience has been and may be one of the 
profoundest and noblest experiences of the human race. 
A scalpel may be used to save a man’s life or to de- 
stroy it. Chemistry may produce bread or bombs; 
this is no special problem of religion; it is a problem 
of human nature. ; 

Religious emotions and enthusiasms may be 
made to serve either intolerant fear or the lovely life 
of peace and healing good will. The objective results 
of religion will depend upon the character and ex- 
tent of our scientific knowledge, and the development 
of our philosophy, ethics, and sociology. 

Central and imperative in the religious problem 
is the question, how is religion integrated into the 
rest of life? What part do reason, truth, and goodness 
play in this great experience which has been so uni- 
versal? This question is what confounds so many, 
turning some to bitterness, and others to obscurantism. 

Every aspect of life is inextricably bound to 
every other aspect. The individual and the social, the 
true and the beautiful, reason and emotion, are all 
facets of one reality. The interaction is inevitable. 
The best life is one that is integrated, a life which 
makes a consistent whole out of religion, science, art, 
ethics, the individual and the social. In this kind of 
unified life, science does not defy art or religion. 
Economics does not defy beauty or philosophy. Each 


I'd Do It 


makes its distinctive contributions to an harmonious 
whole. What is good for one must be good for all. 
What is true for one must be true for all. 

Such a view saves religion from murderous fanati- 
cism or ignorant superstition. It redeems from ugli- 
ness or individualism. 

The problem of directing and integrating religion 
is no greater: than the problem of directing and inte- 
grating science or economics. Science in the hands of 
selfish and brutal men can be prostituted to the ends 
of rapine and crime. Industrialism can be made to 
plunder and starve. Even beauty may be made to 
serve the ends of sensuous passion. The parts must 
serve the whole, and the whole must keep the parts 
functioning in relation to each other. 

To me, religion (which in Latin means “I bind’’) 
is a force which lifts every individual and every aspect 
of culture into a unified whole. When one glimpses 
the meaning of the universal, the inner conflicts are 
resolved. Races, creeds, science and beauty are inte- 
grated into harmony. To me the possession of a uni- 
versal point of view is the highest achievement of man. 
In it I find the solution of our most perplexing prob- 
lems. As partial experience gives way to universal 
experience we find man growing in wisdom, dignity, 
and morality. 

Let me close with the beautiful and pregnant 
words of Gilbert Murray: 

“The Uncharted surrounds us on every side and 
we must needs have some relation towards it, a relation 
which will depend on the general discipline of a man’s 
mind and the bias of his whole character. As far as 
knowledge and conscious reason will go, we should 
follow resolutely their austere guidance. When they 
cease, as, cease they must, we must use as best we can 
those fainter powers of apprehension and surmise and 
sensitiveness by which, after all, most high truth has 
been reached as well as most high art and poetry; 
careful always really to seek for truth and not for our 
own emotional satisfaction, careful not to neglect the 
real needs of men and women through basing our life 
on dreams; and remembering, above all, to walk gently 
in a world where the lights are dim and the very stars 
wander.” (“Five Stages of Greek Religion,’’ Columbia 
University Press.) 


Again—II 


A Universalist Minister 


IV 


OME have said to me after I have tried to urge the 
importance of a particular course of moral ac- 
tion: “But that is an ideal life you are talking 

about; very beautiful and fine no doubt, but it is im- 
possible to put it into effect now. In this practical- 
minded world we must be realists and accept condi- 
tions as they are. We cannot live the ideal life in this 
world—yet.’’ Which calls to mind the rather cynical 
remark of the member of Parliament when the Irish 
matter was being discussed, years ago: ““We cannot 
settle the Irish question along the lines of the Golden 
Rule.” 

That is just the point. This sublimation of life 
which the ministry pictures is ideal; of course it is, 


it is the very highest and noblest life conceivable to 
the mind of man, but far from agreeing that this ideal 
is impracticable the minister believes he sees clearly 
that it is the only practicable course to follow, and not 
till men understand that this is basic and seek to 
make these ideal dreams come true, not until then can 
any permanent structure of human life be created. 

To say that in a world of law and order that 
which is best may not be realized and should be dis- 
missed as merely utopian, is either utterly to wreck 
faith in God or to state an absurdity. To us it is em- 
phatically the latter. 

Again I say that I know full well we ministers 
fail miserably in practicing what we preach, and yet 
the compulsion thus to preach is upon us. In this 
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atmosphere the minister lives. He cannot withdraw 
himself from it; constantly he feels the exhilarating 
thrill of the ‘‘heavenly vision;’’ he is confident that 
in this he is “in tune with the Infinite.”” He knows 
that mankind can build heaven here on the earth. 
Do you wonder he is sure there is no work more 
worth while, at least to him? 


V 


But are men equal to this stupendous task? 
These men and women, often so weak, so foolish, so 
selfish, so wilful and even vicious, and often too so fear- 
ful, so despairing—can they be sufficient to these 
things? 

One of the most precious prerogatives of the 
minister is that his work brings him to the point where 
he can and does trust human nature. His close con- 
tact with men and women makes him conscious of the 
essential good there is in every one. 

Many bear little resemblance to saints, and yet 
dig deep enough into their hearts and at last you come 
to the indelible stamp of God. “Rich man, poor man, 
beggar man, thief,’—as some one has wisely said, 
“Everyone is well born who is born at all.’””’ Whether 
or not this inherent goodness in mankind is revealed 

‘more clearly to the minister than to others I am not 
competent to say; enough for me that it is ineluctably 
revealed to him. He sees men and women at their 
best, when they are removed from the stress and 
strain, the frets, the fears, the necessities, of their 
worldly struggle. 

He believes he sees them as they really are—in 
the times of deepest sorrow and greatest rejoicing, 
when the gates of their often hidden souls are opened 
and the spirit within shines forth, sweet, clean, win- 
some. He has the inestimable boon of coming very 
close to his people from the cradle to the grave. Can 
any joy be more ineffable than that of holding a babe 
in one’s arms, when the parents bring that dearest of 
all earthly treasures for him to dedicate to the service 
of God? He feels the eager promise in the child; the 
hearts of the parents are an open book to him; every- 
thing superficial is swept away and their divine in- 
heritance glows in their very faces. 

And if a long pastorate is vouchsafed to him so 
that he can follow the opening of that child’s soul 
into the hopes and ambitions, the purposes of youth, 
and on into the stalwartness of manhood or the grace 
and charm of womanhood, there is a satisfaction be- 
yond rubies in value, and the minister would not 
change places with any man living, no matter what his 
vocation may be or what its rewards in terms of worldly 
success and profit. 

“In the image of God created He them.”’ Not 
that the minister is blind to the faults of men. But he 
knows that man is rare indeed who is actually cruel 
and vicious. Such reprehensible characteristics are 
not natural but acquired, and underneath are the seeds 
of virtue and godlikeness. 

The great majority of men are anxious to do what 
is right. Sometimes they are caught in the grip of a 
relentless machine. As time goes by they may be- 
come hardened. Alas that this does sometimes hap- 
pen. That first law of life, self-preservation, has be- 
come perverted and enslaves them until they become 
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victims of greed. But the minister’s heart cannot 
be moved to anger. He does not banish them from 
his affection and trust. They are still God’s children. 

One of the aching tragedies of society is the 
schism that divides the human family into warring 
groups. There is so much of rancor and friction and 
disharmony among those who were intended by their 
heavenly Father to be “members one of another.’ 
Jesus saw that the ultimate objective is unity and 
prayer, “That they may be one as thou, Father, art 
in me and I in thee, that they may be one in us.”’ 

That prayer every minister echoes. He knows 
that the bonds that unite men are far more vital and 
permanent than the antagonisms that divide. These 
he emphasizes. This is the modern crusade in which 
he glories in his part. By virtue of the commission en- 
trusted to him when he was ordained this is his duty and 
his privilege, and in this he feels he is a humble fol- 
lower of him who said, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 


VI 


In the catalogue of the ministry’s assets there is 
another to note, perhaps the most important of all. 

There is a question which insistently thrusts it- 
self into the consciousness of every thinking person, 
and perhaps of the unthinking as well—what boots it, 
all this struggling and striving? Does life mean no 
more than merely to exist from day to day with no 
thought above our shoe-tops, with no horizon beyond 
skyscrapers and vast industries? 

Recently a successful motion picture producer 
gave to the press her life philosophy. It is revealed 
in her advice to young folks. Evidently of the “‘go- 
getter’ type, she counseled youth to forget the past, 
to take no thought for the future, and to concentrate 
all their energies on fitting themselves to win out here 
and now. 

Grant that there is much wisdom in such a pro- 
gram if there is no lure in life beyond material success 
—one cannot escape the surmise that even she will 
sometime ask herself, “Suppose I have pushed to the 
top in the mad scramble for worldly achievement— 
what is it all for?” And if she can find no assuring 
answer to that query ultimately her life will appear 
to her to be ‘‘but dust and ashes.”’ 

I am aware that to many life seems just a road 
we follow for a brief period, but we know not whither 
it leads; indeed it ends in a cul-de-sac. Or we feel we 
are but squirrels in a cage whirling the wheel aim- 
lessly; or we are pawns on a chess-board, placed and 
pushed by the hands of an inexorable fate from which 
there is no appeal. Whatever the figure the import is 
the same: there is no high significance to life suf- 
ficient to make anyone desire it. What a tragedy in- 
deed if this be true for us! 

Rare is the minister who dares affirm that he 
knows what lies on the other side of the “great divide.” 
Indeed he does not care to know. He agrees with 
Emerson that ‘‘a wise God covers with a thick cloud 
the path of the future.”’ He cannot fathom the depths 
of illimitable life. ‘The finite cannot comprehend the 
infinite,’ but in his soul he is confident with Dean 
Harcourt in ‘Green Pastures’ that life is not futile or 
sterile; we do not travel a meaningless circle; we are 
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“going on.’’ Most of us have had the experience of 
following a winding road up a mountain valley. Often 
as we look ahead we seem to face a sheer unbroken 
wall towering above; but always the road turns and 
there is a way through. The minister lives constantly 
in the light of that assurance. There is something be- 
yond and there is a way through to reach it. He has 
prophetic vision who wrote ‘““The road’s last turn will 
be the best.” 

Somehow, to quote Dean Harcourt again, we are 
being led, perhaps driven, along that upward winding 
way. “’Tis for eternal worlds we steer.’’ As Victor 
Hugo said of the tailor, ““He too is God’s child and 
meant for something more than just to be a sewing- 
machine.”’ So have we confidence that “behind the 
dim unknown standeth God within the shadow, keep- 
ing watch above His own.” 

Some of the most comforting and uplifting reve- 
lations of the life we call immortal and eternal have 


sprung from the thought and emotion of those who 
have followed some other vocation than this of mine. 
I am only saying that every minister is brought face to 
face with this fact that confronts all who live, and he 
has the opportunity at least of giving to those who 
mourn or are in any trouble something of the “‘peace 
that passeth understanding; the peace that the world 
cannot give but the world cannot take away.” 

In this wide field where I have ventured for so 
many years one seems to get away from the strife and 
turmoil of the rough road; sometimes he feels he is 
standing in “‘the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land;’’ his sense of real values is restored; through the 
fog he sees that the sun is still shining; he strikes hand 
and heart with Browning when he says of the world, 
“t means intensely and it means good!’ And finally 
he stands with others of his kind who “take the long 
look ahead.’’ Because of all this and more, I’d do it 
again! 


Characters in the Tales of the Wayside Inn 


II — The Landlord of the Tales 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


One or two articles which in point of time should 
precede this, are held for revision and will appear later 


in the series. 
The Editor. 


LMOST a hundred years ago, Lyman Howe, 
the landlord of the ‘“Tales,”’ inherited the tavern 
of his forefathers known in our day as the 

Wayside Inn. Already in our new country it was re- 
garded as an ancient institution. It stood on a road 
over which a western “‘post’’ had passed as early as 
1702, and which the Boston-New York post used 
from 1711. 

Hudson in his “History of Sudbury” says: “In 
the earlier times this house was of considerable conse- 
quence to travelers. It was quite capacious for either 
the colonial or the provincial period. The road by it 
was the grand thoroughfare westward. Sudbury was 
one of the foremost towns in Middlesex County in 
population, influence and wealth, while the Howe 
family took rank among the first families of the 
country about. . . . In the time of the wars against 
the Indians and French, it was a common halting 
place for troops. . . . It was largely patronized by 
up-country marketers, who, by their frequent coming 
and going, with their large canvas-topped wagons, 
made the highway past this ordinary look like the 
outlet of a busy mart. ... Few country taverns 
were better situated to gain patronage.” 

In ‘Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” 
by Samuel Adams Drake, there is a lively description 
of the way travelers were treated at the old Inn. 
He writes: “A traveler after a hard day’s jaunt pulls 
up at the Red Horse. The landlord is at the door, 
hat in hand, with a cheery welcome and a shout to 
the blacks to care for the stranger’s beast. It is win- 
ter, a mimic conflagration roars on the hearth. A 
bowl of punch is brewed smoking hot. The guest 
nothing loath swallows the mixture, heaves a deep sigh 


and declares himself better for a thousand pounds. 
Soon there comes a summons to table, where good 
wholesome roast beef, done to that perfection of which 
the turnspit only was capable, roasted potatoes with 
their jackets brown and crisp, and a loaf as white as 
the landlady’s Sunday cap, send up an appetizing 
odor. . . . At parting, Boniface holds his guest’s stir- 
rup, warns him of the ford or morass and bids him 
good speed.” 

The picture is one of friendly welcome, personal 
interest in the guest, good food, good cheer, rest and 
refreshment. It probably is a true picture of the 
Inn of the time throughout its long history, and 
never more true than it is today under Mr. Henry 
Ford. 

From his friends, the poet, the theologian and 
the student, and especially from the young Sicilian, 
Longfellow heard much of the old Red Horse Tavern 
and its landlord. We cannot ask of poetry that it be 
biography, but it is interesting to see how accurate 
Longfellow is in his description of leading traits in 
Lyman Howe, the landlord of the Tales. He liked 
the company of literary folks, he was intensely proud 
of his ancestors, he had a special interest in the colonial 
history of our country, and he was rather modest and 
retiring and had to be dragooned into telling his two 
stories. 

The first story, “Paul Revere’s Ride,’ already 
had been published in the Atlantic Monthly when 
Longfellow put it into the mouth of the landlord as 
the characters sat before the fire in the parlor of the 
Inn, but it fitted the situation perfectly. The old 
sword of Colonel Ezekiel Howe did hang above the 
fireplace—a sword borne in that epoch-marking clash 
at Lexington and Concord. Like many thousands of 
American boys and girls, the writer used to recite the 
poem at school exhibitions. No lines come more 
readily to his mind than 
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Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the 18th of April in ’75; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year.* 


And whether as young people we knew what Long- 
fellowJmeant or not, there seemed to us something 
tremendous and overpowering in the close of the poem: 


So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his ery of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, 

A ery of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forever more! 

For, borne on the night wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


Part of the description of the landlord in the 
prelude to the first series of the ‘“Tales of a Wayside 
Inn” goes as follows: 


But first the landlord will I trace; 

Grave in his aspect and attire, 

A man of ancient pedigree, 

A Justice of the Peace was he, 

Known in all Sudbury as “The Squire.” 
Proud was he of his name and race, 

Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 

And in the parlor, full in view, 

His coat of arms, well framed and glazed, 
Upon the wall in colors blazed; 


And over this no longer bright, 
Though glimmering with a latent light, 
Was hung the sword his grandsire bore 
In the rebellious days of yore, 

Down there at Concord in the fight. 


Now let us see what Hudson, the historian of 
Sudbury, says of him: 

“Squire Lyman Howe, the last landlord of the 
Inn (now happily no longer the last landlord) and the 
one of Mr. Longfellow’s poem, was a man rather im- 
posing in appearance, somewhat dignified and grave. 
He was at one time a prominent singer in the Con- 
gregational choir, a school committeeman and justice 
of the peace. Years ago he was a familiar object to 
the villagers of South Sudbury, riding in his chaise 
with the top tipped back as he went to the post office 
or to visit the district schools, and he fitly represented 
in his younger and more prosperous days the family 
of Howe. He lived a bachelor and was the last link 
of an illustrious lineage.”’ 

A much more intimate account of Lyman Howe 
and of his life at the Inn appeared in Harpers Maga- 
zine in 1880. Like all the articles in the Harpers of 
that day, it appeared unsigned. 

The author, Adeline T. Lunt, sister of the poet 
of the Tales and wife of George Lunt, a well-known 
Boston editor, seemed to resent the publicity given 
to the Inn by Longfellow, the influx of visitors that 
already had set in and the change of name. 


*Tales of a Wayside Inn. Henry W. Longfellow. Hough- 
ton_ Mifflin Co.: Boston and New York. 


She betrays her feeling in sentences like the follow- 
ing: “The Wayside Inn of Longfellow is purely a work 
of the imagination; nor does it commemorate or em- 
body forth in the faintest manner any real events 
that ever happened there.”” As later she describes 
how Prof. Daniel Treadwell of Harvard, the theologian, 
and a little circle of intimate friends, “secured a sort 
of home at this old place which, with every successive 
year became more dear and delightful,” she can hardly 
maintain her thesis. 

Lyman Howe does not seem to have been brought 
up to work. The old colonial stock, in the children of 
Adam Howe, may haverun out. Or perhaps Lyman’s 
father was too prosperous. That is a more usual 
cause of children failing to make good. 

The picture of Lyman Howe in the Harpers 
article is a close-up—a bright mind but he overrated 
himself—looked up to “somewhat” by the people 
round about as a man versed in subjects they knew 
little or nothing about, fascinated by astronomy, 
owner of a telescope, and able to pick out the con- 
stellations and name them. In earlier years he 
taught country school part of the time and drilled 
classes well in arithmetic. ‘‘Fancy a man with as- 
pirations of this sort,’’ says the writer, ‘‘entertaining 
drivers and teamsters on the road to Worcester.” 
Fond of the society of women, he, a descendant of the 
famous Howes of England and of a long line of re- 
spected Howes in America, could not possibly marry 
one of the country girls near him. ‘He had, never- 
theless, a chivalrous devotion to women and the ten- 
derest recollections of mother and sister.” 

“Pride goeth before destruction and a haughty 
spirit before a fall. Better it is to be of a humble 
spirit with the lowly.”’ If he had married a bright, 
smart Yankee housewife, the history of the Red 
Horse Tavern might have been different. Much of 
his trouble came from housekeepers. Our authority, 
who lived long periods of time at the Inn, describes 
battles royal in the old kitchen from which “the 
Squire’ emerged repeating to himself, “All women 
are warriors.” 

When these domestic troubles came at night he 
would seize his telescope and say, ‘“‘By Jupiter, I’ll have 
a look at Mars,” and go out to pursue his favorite 
study. 

Another sidelight on his character comes from 
the assertion that he was much afraid of lightning, 
and during a violent thunder storm would place his 
chair in what he regarded as the safest place, the cen- 
ter of the bar-room, “‘between two well polished nails 
that protruded to the surface.” 

Old Aunt Margey, a family retainer who had 
cared for him as a child and whom he cared for in ex- 
treme old age, a fierce witchlike old crone, found him, 
in an especially violent storm, in the passage from 
the bar-room to the room behind, and shaking her 
finger at him said, ‘‘Ha, you can’t get away from the 
wrath of God.” 

It was the wrath of women that he needed to fear. 
There was waste and extravagance. The farm ran 
down, the Inn fell into bad repair. The business was 
dissipated. On the 27th of March, 1861, he was 
found unconscious in his bed and died before the day 
was out, aged fifty-nine years, seven months. What 
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was. left of the furnishings of the old Howe’s Tavern 
was sold at auction, and the property passed to an 
aunt of Lyman Howe. Some members of the Howe 
family held it until 1896. When Lyman died a 
dignified, gentle, honest, star-gazing, incompetent 
had failed in the business that four direct ancestors 
had made such a success. At least that is the Lyman 
Howe of Mrs. Lunt. 

The brighter side of the picture drawn in such de- 
tail in Harpers fifty-nine years ago, is in the account 
of Professor Treadwell and his friends, who were the 
originals of the characters in the Tales. Let us quote 
a few sentences here and there in a description that 
runs to several thousand words. 

“Prof. Daniel Treadwell, Rumford professor at 
Harvard, chanced in making a carriage journey with 
his family into the interior of the state, to pass a night 
at Howe’s Tavern. He became at once so charmed 
with its seclusion and rural beauty that he resolved to 
pass some time there during the heat of summer.” 

“Indeed, the whole place and its surroundings— 
the whole lay of the land about it—was a little nook 
of peace and natural beauty.” 

“Gigantic oaks flanked the roadside as one ap- 
proached, their huge trunks and brawny limbs seeming 
to offer a giant’s welcome to the ancient hostelry.”’ 

“Then there was the wonderful rock where, led 
across open fields and woodland paths, one finally 
came to an almost circular opening which revealed this 
colossal and enormous boulder. This was a favorite 
Sunday forenoon stroll with the professor and his little 
coterie, where, seated on the mossy turf, they were 
wont to find their sermons as well as good in every- 
thing.” 

“Those who are left of that circle look back 
fondly and reverently upon those days which held for 
them so much of simple happiness.”’ 

Better than most visitors to the Wayside Inn of 
today, a group of ministers called ‘‘fraters,’’ who 
have met at the Inn three or four days every winter 
for thirty-six years, can enter with sympathy and 
understanding into the experiences of that earlier 
group immortalized by Longfellow. Nor are they of 
the unimaginative who fail to see that in its essentials 
great poetry expresses the very heart of truth. 

In the nature of the case, not one of the pictures 


Reminiscences 


of Lyman Howe that we have given can tell the 
whole story. If we call Lyman Howe an incompetent 
as a landlord, we forget that before he died the old 
days of the stagecoach had ended. Railroads were 
everywhere. The flow of travel past the Inn had to a 
large extent stopped. Lyman Howe was not respon- 
sible for the change, any more than any one of us is 
responsible for the change that has taken travel from 
the railroads and sent it thundering again over the 
highway. The present owner of the Inn certainly 
has done his part to effect this change. Most of the 
accounts of Lyman Howe agree that he had a natural 
dignity, he was kind to everybody, and he was a public- 
spirited citizen. 

George W. Hunt, postmaster of South Sudbury for 
many years, calls him “a strong personality.” He 
says of him that he was ‘‘even finer in face than the 
portrait of him now at the Inn would seem to show.” 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1860, his last Thanks- 
giving Day, some cousins stopped at the Inn on their 
way “to Grandpa’s.” 

“Cousin Lyman,” writes one of them in a letter 
now in the possession of the Inn, ‘‘expectant of Stephen 
and his family, stood in the open doorway regardless 
of November’s chill. With simple dignity he welcomed 
us and ushered us into the warm parlor, where 
apples were roasting in the ashes and mugs of cider 
were on the hearth. . . . Cousin Lyman piloted us 
through the great, untenanted, bewindowed rooms. 
. . . . He opened with reverence his sister Jerusha’s 
piano. . . . When at last we reached the worn stairs 
and had climbed with him into the great open attic 
with its huge chimney and uneven floor, my heart 
bounded with delight. There were hornets’ nests and 
bunches of herbs hanging from the weather-stained, 
hand-hewed beams. ... The call ‘come children’ 
brought us hurriedly forth. ... Cousin Lyman 
swung us one after another to our seats and stood 
bareheaded waving us goodby.”’ 

So it is and so it has always been with the land- 
lord and the Inn. So it is with us in all the comings 
and the goings of our lives. It is welcome and goodby 
—goodby and welcome. But always with every inn 
of happiness and with every landlord who is kind there 
rises up strong within us the hope that here or here- 
after we shall meet again. 


of Barcelona 


Eleanor Bissell 


O most people probably the fall of Barcelona is 
just one more in the chain of disasters to which 
we have become so accustomed that we are 

hardly deeply shocked. The Japanese overrun city 
after city and village after village in China. Hitler 
conquers and crushes lovely Vienna, and then marches 
into Czechoslovakia. The Spaniards have carried on 
a cruel civil war for two and a half years, and now at 
last Barcelona, the great commercial city of the 
Catalans, has fallen. I have been reading today in 
Havelock Ellis’ book, “The Soul of Spain.” ‘“ ‘A 
great, famous, rich and well established city,’ so Bar- 
celona seemed to Cervantes three centuries ago,” says 
Mr. Ellis. He himself finds he can best express his 


admiration for Barcelona by comparing it with com- 
mercial cities in other countries, especially with other 
Spanish seaport cities of importance, such as Bilbao 
and Malaga. In none other does he find “the signs 
of vigorous and urban communities’ collective social 
lifeas in Barcelona—great parks and splendid churches, 
market, town halls, museums, music halls, cafés—in 
which Barcelona reveals her abiding splendor and 
vitality.” 

The Catalans, as everyone knows, are of a dif- 
ferent nature from the rest of Spain—practical, ef- 
ficient, businesslike, with an executive ability which 
enables them to organize and put through successfully 
their many excellent plans and ideas. They are also. 
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amazingly independent, radical often in their views, 
and resentful at having to pay a large share of the 
expenses of a government at far-distant Madrid, which 
apparently knew little and cared less for their needs. 
They were for many years the thorn in the flesh to 
king and government. It is this proud and inde- 
pendent people who are now humbled in the dust, 
some of them fighting in the streets until they dropped, 
others, as they fled, mown down by Franco’s bombs. 

In the fall of 1925 some friends and I spent a 
month in Barcelona at the excellent Ritz Hotel. We 
had slept and eaten in many hotels throughout Spain 
—good, bad, and indifferent—but in none had we been 
so comfortable as at the Ritz in Barcelona. We could 
even have our dinner as early as 8.30, though we were 
marked as Americans by anyone who saw us enter 
the dining-room at that absurd hour. No self-re- 
specting Spaniard ever dined before nine at the 
earliest. We even had American ice cream for des- 
sert, a great privilege. However, as we had it every 
night for a month it lost its thrill. Never shall I 
forget the time we tried to get American baked po- 
tatoes. In due course the meat arrived without the 
potatoes, they to be served as a separate course in true 
European style. We sent back the meat to await the 
potatoes. Presently arrived the potatoes without the 
meat! At that we gave up hope and meekly ate our 
potatoes. 

In Barcelona we had the rare good fortune of an 
introduction to Don Manuel Luengo, a delightful 
elderly gentleman who had been governor of the 
Philippines, of the Canary Islands, and, until re- 
cently, of Barcelona. He was at that time Intendante 
of the Royal Palace, a rather new structure which had 
been built in the hope of pleasing the Catalans, and 
had been occupied for only two weeks by members of 
the royal family. Under his careful guidance we saw 
the Royal Palace, the beautiful Palaccio de la Dis- 
putacion Provincial, and the Ayuntiamiento (City 
Hall). He sent us to the opera. He proposed every 
known and unknown trip. He called and telephoned 
constantly, and never have I had my hand kissed so 
much and so often. His kindness surrounded us con- 
stantly, and his letters of introduction made easy our 
way on trips out from Barcelona. He knew the royal 
family well and presented us with a picture of himself 
taken with the queen. Dear Don Manuel! I thought 
of him often during the brief life of the republic, and 
wondered how his loyalty to the royal family, of which 
he spoke so affectionately, was standing the strain. 
I hope he was gathered to his forefathers long before 
these dreadful days. 

An interesting incident of our stay in Barcelona 
was the arrival of the cruiser “Pittsburgh” and two 
destroyers. Admiral Welles was in command. They 
were with us at Thanksgiving, and the admiral was 
guest of honor at a dinner at the Ritz, which was rather 
jolly. Later we all went to a tea on the “Pittsburgh,” 
Don Manuel gallantly escorting us. It was like a bit 
of home to have some of our navy with us. 

Don Manuel had a childlike vanity that was 
charming and amusing: he came to see us one night on 
his way to an official dinner, fairly gleaming with 
medals, which he was greatly pleased to display to us. 

Of course we spent much time in the lovely 


cathedral, built about 1400 by Jaime Fabre, a famous 
architect of Mallorca. It is considered the finest 
example of Catalan Gothic. Externally, it is not 
especially impressive, and on entering one is at first 
depressed by the darkness, but as one’s eyes grow 
accustomed to it one perceives the beauty of pro- 
portion, the soaring height, and especially the mag- 
nificent windows of old glass gleaming like jewels. 
Down by the water front, far from the center of 
modern Barcelona, stands Santa Maria del Mar, the 
church of the sailors and the market people, for the 
great outdoor market is near at hand. All day long 
the poor of Barcelona stream in and out and kneel at 
their prayers. This beautiful old church, of the same 
age as the cathedral, seems always to have been the 
spiritual home of seafaring men and those who work 
about the wharves, and doubtless they feel that Holy 
Mary of the Sea watches over them. 

In contrast to the fine architecture of the old build- 
ings and churches, the new buildings seem to have lost 
themselves in the wildest extravagances of baroque, 
and the new cathedral, the Church of the Holy Family, 
which was being built while we were there, was quite 
dreadful. The towers resembled large, long sponges 
with beetles crawling up them. It is to be hoped that 
this building was destroyed! : 

Best of all, we loved to walk in the Rambla, 
lingering in the flower and vegetable market which 
filled the wide street, where even the vegetables are 
artistically arranged, and watching the youth of Bar- 
celona strolling up and down, boys together, girls to- 
gether, as is the custom all over Spain. For months 
now the Rambla has been filled with sights very dif- 
ferent from the flower market. As I remember it, so 
beautiful in the bright and gay sunshine, it is hard to 
picture it filled with falling bombs and dead and 
mangled bodies. No one can wonder that the inhabi- 
tants, starved and war-weary, were ready, many of 
them, to submit gratefully to Franco’s forces. 


lee, 


GOD: THE WORD AND THE REALITY 
Leslie T. Pennington 


Gird up thy loins like a man; 
For I will demand of thee. . . . 


HE author of the Book of Job has put into the 
mouth of God words which belong there. I do 
not care to quibble over the word “God.” Itisa 

word of human origin, and its meaning has been given 
to it by human thought and human feeling as they 
have searched the deep experiences of life. It has had 
many meanings in its long history and it has many 
meanings today. We must, therefore, forever select, 
forever reinterpret the word in terms of the validity of 
our own deep experience. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
variation, in spite of all contradictions, the word has 
become one of the deepest and greatest words in our 
language. 

Deep in the labyrinth of human experience there 
is a Law; deep in the wells of human experience there 
is a Spirit. These things are not of our own making. 
They are there, like the Dog Star and Orion, like the 
laws of gravitation. Like the laws of gravitation they 
were there before man discovered them. They were 
instinctively felt and given place in the order, the 
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rhythm, the balance of life before they were clear to 
the mind. But like the laws of gravitation they gave 
new and immeasurable power and direction to the 
mind as they became clear in the field of conscious- 
ness. 

Even now we may forget them unmindfully in the 
waywardness of our desire, or we may defy them will- 
fully, as men forget or defy the laws of gravitation. 
But our forgetfulness, our evasion and our defiance 
do’not alter them or free us from their consequences. 
The consequences may be deferred, but they are none 
the less sure. Sooner or later, we must as individuals, 
we must as a people, face the consequences. When 
we meet the Law or the Spirit in the experiences of life 
we recognize them as something greater than ourselves, 
something which cannot be fooled, or cajoled, or cor- 
rupted; something which requires of us that we must 
be straight, that we must be clear, that we must be 
clean and pure of heart—cost what it will. 

Call it by any name you like. Call it the order 
of the Law. Call it the influence of the Spirit. Call it 
the purpose and the will of God. By whatever name 
you call it, it stands there massively enthroned in the 
nature of reality, looming far up above the welter of 
time and circumstance. It was this massive and 
objectively given factor of experience which the author 
of Job personified and gave words fit for the mouth of 
God: 

Gird up thy loins like a man; 
For I will demand of thee... . 


One of the greatest dangers in human life is the 
danger of becoming slack—slack in body, slack in 
mind, slack in feeling, slack in private virtue and in 
public responsibility. The slack rope is the symbol of 
undelivered energy. It is also the symbol of danger. 
A rope which is easily strong enough for a given pur- 
pose if it is kept taut will break if the same energy is 
applied to it too suddenly when it has been allowed 
to goslack. This is why it is well for us in these days 
of moral and emotional confusion, when it is so easy 
for men and for peoples to go slack, to remember this 
massive and objectively given factor of experience 
which bids us ever to regird our loins like men. 


* * * 


A VACATION AT THE AUDUBON NATURE CAMP IN 
MAINE 
Arline Dufour 

HEN I thought of my vacation this summer I decided that 
my hobby of the outdoors should determine its nature. 
I had heard of the Audubon Nature Camp on an island in Mus- 
congus Bay, Maine, and accordingly I got out my knickers, 
flannel shirt, binoculars, hand lens, ete., and started. I had 
already made reservation, through the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, New York, for 

one of the five two-week periods, July 8 to 21. 

Fifty of us met in Newcastle, Maine, at 6.38 a.m. on July 8. 
We were transported by bus and then by boat to the camp on 
Hog Island, where the hungry group was immediately given 
breakfast. We were soon made acquainted with the staff and 
with each other by the aid of name tags which we were asked to 
wear for a few days. 

I found the camp well organized under an experienced di- 
rector, Carl Buchheister, secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, and a staff of able instructors from a number of uni- 
versities. 


There were five courses offered: nature activities, insects, 
flowers, marine life, and birds. 

Miss Ruth Hubbard, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave us helpful 
ideas in presenting nature activities. Dr. Josiah Lowe, the bot- 
anist, who is with the College of Forestry of Syracuse University, 
New York, was a sincere instructor and delightful leader on our 
many field trips. 

As I specialize in birds, I did not become as well acquainted 
with Dr. D. Borror, the entomologist, who is with Ohio State 
University, and the marine life teacher, Gerald Pomerat of Har- 
vard University. 

The bird trips were led by Allan Cruickshank of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, and J. Cadbury, who, 
Mr. Cruickshank says, “is the only one who can hear a bird 
singing over two mountains and down into the next valley.” 

I found the camp more of a study class than I had antici- 
pated, but the work was given in such an informal way that I 
soon found joy in all its activities. 

As I was particularly interested in the birds, I should like to 
tell you about this bird sanctuary. 

A delightful launch ride the first evening gave us some idea 
of the beauty of Muscongus Bay. At the same time many of 
us saw for the first time the double-crested cormorant and the 
herring and black-backed gulls. 

The next morning we started our work and fun. We were 
awakened at 6.30 by music on an accordion played by one of our 
versatile instructors who went demandingly through the various 
dormitories calling, “‘Get your feet on the ground.” 

From our pier we had an opportunity to see many of the 
graceful arctic terns, which have the longest migration of any 
birds from Labrador to South Africa. These birds, sometimes 
called sea pigeons because of their forked tails, may be dif- 
ferentiated from their relative, the common tern, which we also 
saw, by their blood-red bills. Another interesting bird we saw 
was the one called ‘‘The Stormy Petrel’’ or ‘‘Leach’s Petrel.’’ 
This is one of the rarest birds ever seen as it is entirely aquatic 
except during the breeding season, when it makes a burrow under 
a rock on the ground and lays only one egg. The nest may be 
found by an expert who is willing to smell his way to the nest, as 
the bird exudes a fishy, oily odor by which it may be traced. 
As this odor may also be followed by stray dogs or cats, and the 
nest and its one egg easily destroyed, the bird is near extinction 
unless carefully guarded. 

If you have ever tried to observe and identify the warblers 
you know how difficult it is to get near them. Imagine, then, 
my joy in seeing the mother parula warbler light on the hand of 
one of the camp ornithologists and feed her babies, which he also 
held in his hand. 

One of our most interesting trips was to Egg Rock to see the 
large colonies of nesting herring gulls and cormorants. These 
gulls are now protected by law from the egg collectors who used 
to destroy them, so that the number of gulls has increased tre- 
mendously. 

From the nests in the tall grass where we found the young 


. gulls, we took them to the two instructors waiting on the shore 


of the island to band them. Three bands were placed on the legs 
of each bird, one of aluminum with the number assigned him by 
the Biological Survey in Washington, D. C., one colored blue, 
standing for the year 1938, and the third colored yellow, indi- 
cating the location where the bird was banded. In this way it is 
hoped that information relative to the migration of birds may 
be accumulated. 

We walked to another part of the island, where we saw 
hundreds of cormorants in flimsily constructed nests on the rocks, 
and eggs from which the baby birds were just emerging, and a few 
naked babies just an hour or so old. These large, black, duck- 
like birds are related to the cormorant which the Chinese train 
to do their fishing. 

At the end of my two weeks I felt refreshed mentally and 
physically, as I had enjoyed the companionship not only of the 
birds but of kindred spirits. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AGAIN SO WHAT! 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to assuage the anguish N. E. S. so poignantly 
penned in his reaction of February 4, by saying that never, never, 
will The Christian Leader admit “Rev. Smith” to its columns. 
Our fastidious friend may also rest assured that the Leader will 
not permit a single contributor to flaunt his ignorance with a 
single misplaced flout. We will (imperative) continue to dis- 
criminate with utmost care between shall and will. I speak 
with complete assurance on these points because The Christian 
Leader has sitting at its assistant editor’s desk in the person of 
Miss Florence I. Adams, a good Vermonter reared in the fear of 
God and respect for grammar, and who has an awe-inspiring 
knowledge of that antique art. If N. E. 8. had only known 
about Miss Adams I am sure he would have been spared much 
needless anxiety. 

I must confess that in spite of all the N. E. S. people in 
the world, I shall (and will) continue to enjoy good slang. I 
shall (and will) continue to write it in my private diary, and 
when the more eloquent phrases of our slang are at last admitted 
to the realm of good usage by Harvard and The Christian Leader 
I shall (and will) include them in my public writings. Then I 
shall go forth in search of newer and more picturesque slang. 

So what! 

dB peg bog) Be. 
* * 


WHEN WE WRITE GHASTLY EDITORIALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Replying to the heading and last line of your first editorial 
in issue of February 4, if you keep anyone out of a church, if 
language means anything, you do not havea free church. If you 
have laws to keep people out you do not have high ideals of 
liberty. Incidentally this editorial has little relevance to the 
heading or its concluding question. If people want to join a 
church it’s because there is something in it that appeals to them. 
This is the real bond of union rather than another’s statement of 
faith that need not be believed ‘‘provided the faith thus indicated 
be professed.’’ To make the joining of a church the acceptance 
or profession of another’s creed is to assume that those already in 
the church have a superior brand of revelation those seeking to 
join do not possess. We do not have in the Universalist Church 
theologians great enough to tell those wanting to join what is 
correct in theology. Name three nationally known theologians 
in our ranks, Mr. Editor. 

Shucks, there is more to a church than theology! Joining 
the church is like falling in love and getting married. It’s poetry, 
romance, adventure! When you abandon your poetic insight and 
go scholastic on us you write ghastly editorials. 

Harold Scott. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 

* x 


ON THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER AND ITS EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your reprint of the editorial from The Christian Register 
entitled “(Communism on Beacon Hill’ moves me to make a few 
remarks. Although an opponent of Communism, I do my best 
to assume that objectivity which Mr. Jones so admires. But no 
amount of objectivity will make an honest friend of the people 
out of a hypocrite who, for the enhancement of his own power and 
glory, tries to make himself all things to all men, nor will it 
transform into a social benefactor an organization such as the 
C. I. O., whose members are either selfishly working for their 
own advancement with entire disregard of the rights of others, 
or are ignorant of the economic aspects of their activity, or both. 

As a former reader of The Christian Register it has become a 
source of regret to me to see the magazine being gradually trans- 
formed into an organ of social propaganda, whether called Social- 
ism, New Dealism, or that overworked word Communism. Dur- 


ing the brief interregnum between Mr. Hapgood and Mr. Jones 
this tendency was not in evidence, but now it is stronger than 
ever. While recognizing Mr. Jones’s right to express his opinions, 
I do not think he has a right to do so under the guise of Uni- 
tarianism, or to alienate large groups by making it appear that the 
Unitarian Church as a whole holds the same opinions. Let him 
remember that the word “‘liberal’’ stems from “‘liberty,’’ not from 
“collectivism”—liberty to starve if you insist, but liberty none 
the less. 

Being a Universalist, this does not, perhaps, concern me, 
except as I hold a very high regard for the Unitarian Church. 
The Leader, I am happy to remark, maintains a very fair sense 
of balance in the matter of social controversies. Long may it 
wave! 

Perry A. Brick. 

Galion, Ohio. 


age 


WHO CAN ANSWER ICONOGRAPHER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A great advantage which the primitive religious leader had 
over the modern minister was that he hewed his God out of wood 
while the latter has to hew his God out of words. A God you 
can see is so much easier to understand than one you can only 
hear about. 

Recently required to prepare a simple symbol for faith in 
God, I have found myself between (or is it on) the horns of a 
dilemma. What is a simple hieroglyph, understandable by young 
and old, for faith in God? Perhaps some of your readers can 
help me. 

The picture should comprehend God in our liberal American 
sense. An open book with the inscription, ‘‘Word of God,’ seems 
limited by its Protestant implications; it shuts out the Jews and 
the Catholics and the liberals. A scroll or the tables of the com- 
mandments of Moses is likewise limited. An old Universalism 
symbol was an all-seeing eye shining out of a cloud, with a hand 
holding an evenly-balanced pair of scales. It is about as apt as 
an arm and hand grasping a sheaf of lightning bolts. A pagan 
Nazidom moves forward on its reversed swastika; Russia’s re- 
ligion is in the sickle and hammer; can the free religion of America 
find any comparable symbol? Perhaps the fate of a liberal faith 
in God rests on this question. If it can’t be visualized, will 
man-in-the-mass fight for it? 


Iconographer. 
* * 


THAT TRAGEDY IN THE SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I cut this clipping from the Transcript of January 23. 

I think it must be our Charles H. Lee, who was at one time 
pastor of the Charlestown church and went from us to the Epis- 
copal Church. 

Lizzie M. Nelson. 

Boston, Mass. 


The clipping told of the conviction of one of the murderers 
of Dr. Lee, who was shot in his parish on St. Simon’s Island, 
Georgia, while working on his Sunday sermon. 

The Editor. 
af Se &. 
DR. GROSE PRAISES A RECENT ISSUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the splendid issue of Feb- 
ruary 4. News of achievement, editorials of interest, informing 
and inspiring articles, and best of all, “sweetness and light” from 
cover to cover. Hardly a “sour” note, even in ‘‘Reactions’’! 
May our fine denominational paper keep up its work of being a 
“Jeader”’ in our program of “building” which is, and should be, 
our work. 

Arthur W. Grose. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Book on Manifest Destiny 


The Story of the United States. A 
Biographical History of America. By 
Henry Thomas. (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50.) 

Writers of biography or history are 
faced with a choice which offers little al- 
ternative. Shall they interpret the subject 
or period or let the story tell itself? Prob- 
ably the decision is made according to 
temperament: one either writes from 
conviction or from lack of it. “The Story 
of the United States” is emphatically in- 
terpretative along a bias with which most 
readers of The Christian Leader would 
be in equally emphatic agreement. Dr. 
Henry Thomas is in love with the demo- 
cratic ideal, and in his book endeavors 
to reveal its inception and struggling 
growth in the soil of America. His method 
is to use the pigment of biography on the 
canvas of history. 

Forty-five lives portray the meaning of 
America’s history as the author sees it. 
They include statesmen, politicians, in- 
ventors, soldiers, writers and a few rascals. 
Some, like Winthrop, Marcus Whitman or 
Pulitzer, made history; others, like Grant 
or Coolidge, had greatness thrust upon 
them. Only three women are included— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Susan B. Anthony 
and Jane Addams. Besides the standard 
great Americans such as Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln, there are 
sketches of Paine, Jackson, Hawthorne, 
Brigham Young, Garrison, Lee, Tweed, 
Rockefeller, Ingersoll, Gompers, the Wright 
Brothers, Sinclair Lewis and F. D. R. Of 
course that comprises less than half the 
list. 

To say that it is an interesting book is 
to be colorless. It is a vibrantly brilliant 
story as Dr. Thomas tells it. He has in 
most cases selected elements which not 
only bring long-dead figures to life but fit 
accurately into the mosaic of developing 
democracy. Scholarship, enthusiasm, and 
ability as a writer are here combined in 
unusual degree. To be sure, one occa- 
sionally feels a straining for effect, as when 
John Jacob Astor is said to have begun 
trading in furs because it was a “skin- 
game.’ It reminds one of the expert 
violinist who bears on the bow to get added 
brilliance but makes scratches instead. 
One might quarrel, too, with a few of the 
estimates. Was Emerson, for example, 
merely an optimist? 

Dr. Thomas’s style is epigrammatical, 
hence quotable. Here are a few of the 
flashes which light the pages. Speaking of 
Washington’s cabinet: ‘“Knox was unable, 
and Randolph was unstable.’ Of the 
Tweed ring: “Honesty, they said, may be 
the best policy. But dishonesty is the 
best politics.” In her old age Susan B 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Anthony was ‘‘a goddess with a rheumatic 
body and a flaming soul.’”’ John D. Rocke- 
feller was convinced “that the way to the 
gold fields lay through the portals of 
Heaven.” The Calvinist father of Robert 
G. Ingersoll “believed in freeing the slaves 
in this world, and in enslaving the free 
men in the next.’’ Theodore Roosevelt 
was “‘a terror to the financial corkscrews 
and the political corks.’ It is a rapidly 
moving story and these aphoristic com- 
ments are like spurs which make it race. 

Near the end Dr. Thomas points up his 
whole effort. ‘There are in the world 
today two opposing forces—Fascism and 
Freedom; brutality and mutuality; bar- 
barism and civilization; ruthlessness and 
gentleness . ..; the philosophy of the 
Old World and the religion of the New. 
In America, which of the two forces is 
destined to win out in the end? To this 
question there can be but a single, clear 
and emphatic answer. Democracy here 
has been winning, is winning and will con- 
tinue to win... .’’ Yea, verily, a book 
on Manifest Destiny! 

Harmon M. Gehr. 


* * 


Through Play to Character 


Recreation in Church and Commun- 
ity. By Charles D. Giauque, Raymond 
W. Porter and H. D. Edgren. Edited 
by Warren T. Powell. (Abingdon Press. 
75 cents.) 


Amusement is a serious matter. The in- 
creased and increasing leisure of American 
people, young and old, presents a grave 
danger, an important opportunity and an 
inescapable responsibility. Thoughtful 
citizens fear that as the machine age re- 
leases workers from the slavery of long 
hours they may ruin themselves and their 
country by folly and evil; but they also 
hope that, with encouragement and wise 
guidance, both children and adults may 
gain deeper culture and higher character. 

This book of 186 closely-printed pages 
is designed to aid leaders of recreation in 
churches and in larger units to understand 
the basic principles of their tasks and to do 
their work with intelligence and success. 

It is not a book of games. It is not like a 
“handy” publication for the relief of the 
perplexed amateur who must give a party 
and frantically seeks a few sure-fire sug- 
gestions. 

It is for the serious study of professional 
or semi-professional directors of recreation. 

The authors would not claim for it any- 
thing original or startling. They have 
rendered an important service, however, 
in setting down in a systematic way, after 
long experience, the ideas that have floated 
vaguely in all our minds. 

One wise suggestion is that play should 
not be too greatly supervised. The re- 
viewer, having spent one entire summer 
studying the playgrounds of Boston, knows 


that many directors sorely need that piece 
of advice. There might be added a help- 
ful paragraph about supervising with few 
frowns and many smiles. 

Got. 


* * 


A Philosopher and His Camera 


Third Class World. By Marion J. 
Bradshaw. (Bradshaw Printing Co.: 
Alliance, Ohio. $4.00.) 


A philosopher and his camera together 
focus their gaze on countless fascinating 
scenes in many distant lands. The result 
is a unique travel story, ‘“‘Third Class 
World,”’ abounding in delightful pictures 
and absorbing narratives, sparkling with 
humor and rich with meaningful comment. 

The author, Dr. Marion J. Bradshaw, 
philosophy professor at Bangor Theological 
Seminary, deliberately rejected the insu- 
lated life of the upper classes, and by shar- 
ing the lives of the common people un- 
‘veiled a world which is seldom noticed by 
the tourist. 

“Friendliness,” he writes, “is among the 
things contagious in the Third Class World, 
as if, having little, all is freely shared. Per- 
haps the last penny is easiest to give. Or 
maybe the man in the lowest class is most 
quickly taken as the brother in need. In 
any case there can be little doubt that it is 
in traveling Third that the national and 
racial barriers are most easily overcome. 
.... It is among the common masses 
that the interesting varieties of life and 
culture are discoverable most easily, and 
whoever wants really to sense the life of 
foreign peoples should share the lot of the 
Third Class World.” 

This, it should be pointed out, does not 
refer to the very comfortable third-class 
stateroom on the ‘Queen Mary” or any- 
thing like it. It means going third in 
Oriental lands where, as your steamship 
agent will tell you, it just simply isn’t 
done! It means sweltering with the 
crowded lowly in the depths of iron 
steamers, and cramping through long 
journeys with the lowest castes in hard, 
uncomfortable railroad cars. Out of such 
prolonged experiences Dr. Bradshaw dis- 
covered the “friendliness”? of the humble. 

In many of his chapters Dr. Bradshaw 
supplies an aching need of religious lib- 
erals. This is especially so of the chapters 
dealing with Russia. Here, at last, are the 
comments of one who approached the U. S. 
S. R. devoid of special biases and pre- 
dilections. Unlike the majority of visitors 
to that country, who either find it com- 
pletely splendid or utterly unpraiseworthy, 
who prove their cases with statistics, or 
with assertions of the falseness of statistics, 
Dr. Bradshaw observes life as he finds it 
among the people, and reports it faithfully. 
It is refreshing, to say the least, to read 
something about Russia which does not 
try to prove a case. 

Again the value of the disinterested ap- 
proach is made doubly clear in the com- 

(Continued on page 169) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE QUESTION BOX 


What kind of 
workers’ confer- 
ence program is 
most effective? 

The one which 
best meets the 
needs of your work- 
ers. 

It is not dif- 
ficult to determine these. In some schools 
it may be a lack of knowledge of the Bible, 
or of what constitutes a liberal interpre- 
tation of the Bible. Obviously a need 
like this cannot be met in one workers’ 
conference. So a whole year of monthly 
sessions is based on this theme, with the 
minister or some qualified person taking 
charge. Similarly in another group a 
year’s program might concentrate on get- 
ting acquainted with pupils (a study of 
psychology, religious growth, ete.) or with 
the principles of teaching. 

In other situations it is more profitable 
to plan for variety of subject and leader- 
ship in these meetings, occasionally having 
an ‘outside’? speaker come in, but not 
failing to use those in your own group who 
are capable of conducting a discussion ef- 
fectively. These varied subjects may run 
all the way from ‘“‘Church School Teacher 

1939 Model,” to ‘‘The Fine Arts in Re- 
ligious Education.” 

Often where a group of teachers has not 
been meeting regularly the best start 
toward regular workers’ conferences is the 
reading together and discussion of a help- 
ful book such as ‘‘How Shall I Learn to 
Teach Religion?’ by Blanche Carrier, or 
“‘New Paths for the Christian Teacher,” 
by Robert Seneca Smith. 


* * 


VISITS IN THE FIELD 


Recently Miss Andrews met with the 
teachers and officers of the First Univer- 
salist Church School, Worcester, Mass., at 
their quarterly meeting. A talk on ways of 
improving present church school practice 
was followed by a discussion. As usual 
interest centered on basic concerns such as 
the building up of more adequate leader- 
ship, parent education, etc. 


At the January meeting of the Boston 
Baptist Workers Union, Miss Andrews 
gave an address on Church and Home 
Working Together. An exhibit of books 
and pamphlets for parents, children’s 
books, pictures and other materials for 
use in the home was further evidence of 
the fact that it helps mightily to see and 
handle materials of this sort as well as to 
hear about them. 

The emphasis for Young People’s Day, 
Jan. 15, in the First Church in Providence, 
R. I., was upon youth—children as well 
as those ordinarily designated as young 


people. Four members of the church school 
participated in the morning church service, 
which was conducted by the minister. 
In place of the sermon a talk on The 
Church’s Responsibility to Youth was 
given by Miss Andrews. 


* * 


OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS AND LENT 


We repeat on this page a word which 
was sent to superintendents earlier in the 
month: to anyone asking for it we will send 
a sheet of suggestions entitled ‘“‘Lent and 
Your Church School.’’ Copies of this, 
reprint of a G. S. S. A. page in The Chris- 
tian Leader in February, 1938, were sent to 
superintendents last year and otherwise 
distributed. Not enough remained to 
include in a recent mailing, but we can 
supply new superintendents who wish them 
or those who cannot locate last year’s copy. 
Prepared by Betty Holden Baker, this re- 
print touches upon materials for use dur- 
ing Lent in the home, among teachers 
themselves as well as their pupils, whether 
they be beginners or seniors in high school. 
It provides suggestions for possible pro- 
grams and activities in keeping with the 
Lenten season. 

The worship services for our church 
schools this year were prepared by Ruth 
Reed Litchfield and have to do with a 
consideration of God’s laws. 

* * 


TOO COMPLEX FOR A CHILD 

Living and Working in Our Country. 
By Edna M. Baxter. (The Methodist 
Book Concern. $1.00.) 

Here is a series of units on social prob- 
lems: Hunger and Relief, Labor through 
the Centuries, Coal and the Miners, 
Unions and Strikes, Child Labor and Mi- 
grant Workers, Cotton Workers, the Co- 
operative System, Better Housing, and 
Living with Other Races. Each unit is 
divided into sessions, and the working 
plans for the teacher, the projects, the 
material and the illustrative anecdotes are 
excellent. Each session includes a wor- 
ship service, and these services alone are 
worth the price of the book. 

In spite of the fact that the material of 
“Living and Working in Our Country” is 
well organized and interestingly presented, 
the work seems to me to be too advanced 
for the age group for which it is planned 
(juniors, fifth and sixth grade). Then, 
too, the general effect of the year’s work 
would, I believe, be depressing. So little 
progress has been made in the fields men- 
tioned and there is so little that a child 
can actually do to express his attitude of 
sympathy for many of these unfortunates, 
and his desire to help them, that frustra- 
tion rather than constructive action might 
be the resultant attitude. This is not en- 
tirely true, for children of the coal miners 
have been helped by a special project of 


our schools, and in both our Interna- 
tional and American Friendship Programs 
there is opportunity to help meet urgent 
needs as well as to replace prejudice by 
friendship. Yet in general I should say 
that the questions considered are so large 
and complex that a child might easily feel 
completely negligible in combating the 
underlying causes of these problems, just 
as many adults do. Such an attitude is not 
desirable. 
IM ase 


2k * 


CHILDREN AND WAR 


When given a chance to express them- 
selves creatively children—almost without 
exception—reflect their environment. So 
it is not surprising that in a recent art 
exhibit held in a large city the display of 
work by children living in a war-torn 
country had to do with little but war. 

These pencil and crayon drawings were 
done by Spanish school children between 
the ages of five and fourteen in Madrid, 
Valencia, and refugee centers in France. 
They showed most poignantly how “‘the 
shriek of an air raid siren or the whine of a 
shell are as natural to them as the lowing 
of a cow, and illustrated scenes of death 
and destruction much as our children would 
picture familiar nursery rhymes.” 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The president of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, speaking before a meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene, said: ‘‘Greater attention to 
the needs of the individual human being 
and his personality constitutes one of the 
gravest concerns of education today. Both 
school and home inevitably are parts of a 
total development process from which 
most of what we call ‘personality’ emerges.” 
Here is food for thought for religious edu- 
cators. 


The National Council of Parent Edu- 
eation is holding its biennial conference 
Feb. 21-23 in Detroit, Mich. The final 
day of this conference will be given over to 
a joint session with the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association which begins its annual 
meeting there on that day. Mrs. Virginia 
Weir, the director of religious education 
in our federated Unitarian-Universalist 
church there, will attend these sessions 
and her report of them will appear on this 
page. 


A church school superintendent in one 
of our Greater Boston churches never 
misses an opportunity to express his grati- 
tude for the help he receives from the G. S. 
S. A. office. In acknowledging a recent com- 
munication he took time to add, “I ap- 
preciate the fine work you are all doing.” 
The heartening effect of an occasional word 
like this is great. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 


UNITED CHRISTIAN ADULT MOVE- 
MENT 


Mrs. Irving L. Walker of Rochester, 
N. Y., past president of the W. N. M. A., 
represented the Association at a meeting in 
Buffalo, Dec. 5, of the Interim Executive 
Committee, a committee consisting of the 
Committee on Religious Education of 
Adults of the International Council of 
Religious Education in addition to repre- 
sentatives of denominations and interde- 
nominational agencies participating in the 
United Christian Adult Movement Com- 
mission and not otherwise represented in 
the Committee on Religious Education of 
Adults. 

In Mrs. Walker’s splendid report sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board of the 
W.N. M. A. she says: ‘‘The meetings were 
held in Hotel Touraine and had to do en- 
tirely with plans and program for the an- 
nual meeting of the Commission at Con- 
ference Point, Lake Geneva, Wis., July 8 
to 15, 1989. 

“The purpose of the 1989 Lake Geneva 
Meeting is: 

“1. To appraise, to further develop 
and clarify, and to define the purposes 
underlying philosophy, methods, and poli- 
cies of the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment on the background of an analysis of 
the present social and world situation, an 
appraisal of the work of the Church, and 
an interpretation of its basic function in 
the modern world. 

“2. To plan specific field projects 
through which the Movement shall find 
expression during the next two years or 
more. 

“3. To project and outline guidance and 
promotional materials needed by the 
Movement, in addition to those already 
prepared. 

“4. To provide the commissioners with 
some opportunity for preparation to pro- 
mote and develop the United Christian 
Adult Movement in local churches, de- 
nominational and _  interdenominational 
agencies, community agencies, and major 
field projects. 


“5. To inspire each Commissioner to 


return to his own working situation to be- 
come a radiating center for the Move- 
ment.” 

Our Association will be represented at 
the Lake Geneva Meeting. 


* * 


THE SERVICE OF DEDICATION 


Words of commendation are coming to us 
all over the country concerning the ser- 
vices of dedication and the program ma- 
terial prepared by the Minnesota women. 
To date we have sent out nearly 4,000 
services. Have you ordered your supply? 
If not, we suggest that you do so at once. 

We received a letter from Mrs. Peters 
(iFloral Park, N. Y., in which she tells of 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


the observance of Dedication Day by the 
women of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of the Metropolitan District at 
their January meeting. She says the 
women appreciated and enjoyed the ser- 
vice, which was held in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity in New York. 


ae 


MADRAS IN BOSTON 


It was our privilege to attend the 
Women’s Mass Meeting in the Old South 
Church, Copley Square, Boston, on 


present. 


Thursday afternoon. It did one’s heart 
good to attend a missionary meeting where 
there was “standing room only.” About 
thirteen hundred women were present. 


-It thrilled us to join in the singing of the 


hymn which opened the Madras Confer- 
ence—‘‘The Church’s One Foundation’” 
—a hymn which was printed with words 
in English, French and German, and sung 
in the language most familiar to those 
It touched us deeply to hear 
Dr. Manikam of India, Miss Soga of South 
Africa, and Dr. Yuaso of Japan testify to 
the “power of Christ to transform man- 
kind.”’ We trust every woman who can 
possibly attend one of these Post-Madras. 
Conferences will do so. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ON SOCIAL HYGIENE 


National Social Hygiene Day was ob- 
served throughout the country on Feb. 1, 
but this does not mean that we should con- 
fine our educational activities to that day. 
As a matter of fact we should always be 
on the alert to promote education on this 
problem which is so important to the 
youth of our nation. On an educational 
program of this nature it is not necessary 
for our organization to plan and publish 
special material. We shall do well to co- 
operate with the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City, and use the fine literature 
which they have available. Some of the 
state associations have published pam- 
phlets especially. Notable among them 
is the literature put out by the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Social Hygiene. The 
Y.P.C.U. has a supply of these on hand at 
all times and will be very glad to furnish 
any of the following in quantities: 

“Syphilis,” an eight-page pamphlet by 
Dr. Nels A. Nelson of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health. 

“Congenital Syphilis,” by Miss Gladys 
L. Crain, R. N., of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health. 

“Gonorrhea,” by Dr. Nels A. Nelson. 

“Gonorrhea and Syphilis in Industry,” 
by Dr. Nelson. 

“Growing Up in the World Today,” a 
splendidly written 22-page booklet pub- 
lished especially for adolescents of the 
present to help them solve their problems 
on sex hygiene. 

The following lists of aids from the A. S. 
H. A., may also be of help: 


Books 


‘Shadow on the Land 
—Syphilis.” Special Educational Edition. 
Paper cover. American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1938. $1.00, postpaid. A 
limited number of single copies are avail- 
able to youth and youth-serving groups on 
request without charge except for postage. 
(15 cents.) 


Parran, Thomas. 


Snow, William F. ‘‘Venereal Diseases— 
Their Medical, Nursing and Community 
Aspects.’”’ New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 
revised 19386. 98 p. 35 cents. 

Warren, Carl. “On Your Guard?” 
New York, Emerson Books, 1986. 160 p. 
$1.00. 

Dennis, Lemo T. ‘Living Together in 
the Family.’”’ Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Home Economies Association, 1934. 
187 p. $1.10. A text for the high school 
age, readable, interesting for adults and 
adolescents. 


Dickerson, R. E. “So Youth May 
Know.” New York, Association Press, 
1930. 225 p. $2.00. 


Folsom, J. K., editor. ‘‘Plan for Mar- 
riage.”” New York, Harpers, 1938. 305 p. 
$3.00. 

Pamphlets 


(Unless otherwise indicated 10 cents 
each, 80 cents per dozen, $5.00 per 100.) 

Exner, M. J. ‘‘What You Should Know 
about Syphilis and Gonorrhea.” A-59. 
15 cents. 


Snow, William F. “Health for Man 


and Boy.’ A-52. ‘‘Women and Their 
Health.” A-53. “‘Marriage and Parent- 
hood.” A-54. 25 cents a set. 


Edson, Newell W. “‘Choosing a Home 
Partner.” 8465. 

Exner, Max J. “‘The Question of Pet- 
ting.” 853. 

Popenoe, Paul. “Betrothal.”” 972. 

Neumann, Henry. ‘‘Marriage and Mor- 
ass oe. 

Edson, N. W. “Love, Courtship and 


Marriage.” 932. 15 cents. 
Towner, W. D. ‘‘Case of Youth vs.. 
Society.” 959. 


Journal of Social Hygiene, November, 
1937, ““Youth Number.” 35 cents. Single © 
copies free to youth and youth-serving 
groups on request except for postage. 
(6 cents.) 

Popenoe, Paul. “Preparing for Mar- 
riage.’ Institute of Family Relations. 
25 cents. No free copies. This may be 
ordered from the A. S. H. A. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


ECENTLY new pastorates were begun 
in the churches in Everett and 
Fitchburg. Rev. George H. Wood was 
installed in Everett on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 31. Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot was 
installed at Fitchburg on Thursday eve- 
ning, Feb. 9. By the election at Cam- 
bridge on Monday evening, Feb. 6, as in 
‘the cases of Mr. Wilmot and Mr. Wood, a 
_pastor from outside the state will come to 
Massachusetts. Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, who has done fine work in Portsmouth, 
'N. H., comes to assume his new duties 
~with the first of March. 

In Saugus, Mass., no doubt, the date of 
Feb. 22 is known, as elsewhere, as the an- 
“niversary of the birth of our first Presi- 
dent. But really the annual fair of the old 
First Parish has become so closely asso- 
ciated in the minds of Saugus citizens 
with Feb. 22 that it receives almost first 
attention. It is a fair with a great tradi- 
“tion. This year is its sixty-first, and the 
entertainment, the sale, and the turkey 
supper are to be up to standard. 

In the last week in January the minister 
in Canton, Rev. J. L. Dowson, sent out to 
his parishioners a letter asking: “‘Will you 
be so kind as to help us by informing me 
-of any new families that may have moved 
into your neighborhood, and also of any 
others near you who may have no church 
affiliations?” In just one family so re- 
ported and visited by the pastor there are 
six children. Four of them are registered 
-in the church school and the two youngest 
will appear later. Simple, isn’t it? And 
‘yet the method seems to work. There 
were sixty-two in the congregation on Jan. 
29, as reported by a parishioner, about 
double the number in the congregation on 
‘the Sundays of last year. 

In the Canton church is a club of boys 
which should be known beyond the borders 
-of Canton. It was organized by Dr. Conk- 

lin as the ‘Boys Club.”’ After his death 
the name was changed to the “Conklin 
Club” in his honor. The club takes pride 
in being a service club. Its services include 
janitor work, chopping wood, painting, 
varnishing, waxing woodwork, repairing 
chairs, tables, windows, and mowing the 
lawn. The club honored the memory of 
Dr. Conklin on Feb. 12 by attending the 
morning church service in a body. 

We are receiving many favorable reac- 
‘tions to the denominational rallies, ad- 
dressed by Dr. Cummins, and it is par- 
ticularly encouraging to read one like the 
following: “‘The rally at Cambridge was 
both a numerical and inspirational suc- 
cess. It remains now to be seen how the 
inspiration will ‘take’ in the lives and 
works of those several hundred Univer- 
salists who were ‘exposed’ to the possible 
“contagion.’ It ought to have a marked 


effect in all the doings of our home church, 
because fifty-one of our good people were 
there and, we believe, could not be im- 
mune to the message, the purpose, and the 
spirit of the hour.’’ These are the words 
of Dr. Leighton in his weekly calendar, 
The Gleaner. 

Dr. Brooks, having moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C., has resigned from the chair- 
manship of the Convention Committee on 
Official Reports and Recommendations. 
This committee has usually been ap- 
pointed just before the annual meeting of 
the Convention in May. Last spring in 
Malden the Convention voted to make 
this committee a standing committee for 
the year. In place of Dr. Brooks the 
Executive Committee, which is the Con- 
vention itself in operation between the 
annual sessions, has asked Dr. Rose of 
Lynn, a member of the committee, to take 
the chairmanship. Dr. Rose accepts and 
Rey. George H. Wood of Everett is ap- 
pointed to Dr. Rose’s place. The com- 
mittee is now complete and is ready to re- 
ceive suggestions from any minister or 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland, 
Maine, has been appointed chaplain of 
Westbrook Junior College, to conduct 
chapel Wednesday mornings and a service 
of worship Sundays at five p. m. 

Dr. Henry N. Dodge, who resided in 
Franklin while his daughter attended Dean 
Academy, presented to Dr. R. K. Marvin, 
pastor emeritus of Grace Church, the orig- 
inal manuscript of his long poem, ‘John 
Murray’s Landfall.” 

The new address of Rey. William Cou- 
den, minister of the First Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is 108 Charles Field St., 
Providence. 

Rev. Edward E. Marggraf, who had 
planned to spend the winter in Bucyrus, 
Ohio, was called back to Bellows Falls, Vt., 
on Jan. 9 on account of the serious injuries 
suffered by his daughter, Mrs. Katherine 
E. Burns. He expects to remain in Bel- 
lows Falls until May or June. 

Supply preachers on Sunday, Feb. 12, 
in the vicinity of Boston, were Dr. Mil- 
burn at South Acton; Dr. van Schaick at 
Beacon Church, Brookline; Mr. Emmons 
at Cambridge; Mr. Lovejoy of. West 
Somerville at Charlton, and Dr. Ratcliff 
at West Somerville; and Dr. Coons at 
Chelsea. 

Mrs. Catherine Putnam of Orange, 
Mass., celebrated her one hundredth birth- 
day on Thursday, Feb. 9. In the church 
calendar, her minister, Rev. D. H. Rob- 
bins, says that ‘she was among those who 


layman. Will all our people take “due 
notice thereof’? and forward any worth- 
while ideas and plans they may have for 
the ‘‘good of the order” to Dr. Rose? 

There are to be three more denomina- 
tional rallies to be addressed by Dr. Cum- 
mins. The next rally will be held in 
Franklin, where Rev. Trueman J. Menadue 
is the pastor, on Sunday evening, Feb. 19. 
Dr. Lobdell of Attleboro will preside. He 
will explain the purpose in this splendid 
undertaking and will introduce Dr. Cum- 
mins. With 400 present at the rally in 
Cambridge and 500 at Lynn, it may be 
something of an effort for the churches of 
this area to reach these numbers, but there 
are a number of strong parishes in this part 
of the state and we are likely to be sur- 
prised at the attendance at Franklin. A 
cordial invitation has been sent to our 
neighboring churches in Rhode Island to 
come over and enjoy the feast of good 
things with us. 

The fourth and fifth meetings of this 
series will be held in Springfield (Church 
of the Unity) on Feb. 26, and in Worcester 
(First Church) on Sunday evening, March 5. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


were instrumental in moving this church 
to its present location, and her interest in 
its affairs has remained constant. Her 
long life has been filled with good deeds 
and abundant service.” 

Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was unanimously chosen 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
in Cambridge at a special meeting on Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 6. The new pastorate 
will begin March 5. 

Rey. Harold H. Niles, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Bridgeport, 
Conn., will begin a new series of Univer- 
salist Broadcasts from Radio Station 
WICC on Monday, Feb. 20, at 3.15 p. m., 
under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention. 


Mrs. Dorothy Grant has been elected 
president of the Springfield, Mass., Y. W. 
C. A. Elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Gray of Arlington, Mass., Mrs. 
Grant was a leader in the activities of the 
Y. P. C. U. in Maine when her family re- 
sided in Augusta. 

Rev. J. Stewart Diem served as a mem- 
ber of the Professional Advisory Section on 
Young Adults’ Work at the annual meet- 
ing of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education in Chicago. 

Mrs. Lillian Adams Amerman, daughter 
of Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park, IIl., 
is now a teacher of English at Wayne 
University, Detroit, her Alma Mater. 

Mrs. Lois Butler Estey, daughter of 
Rey. Benj. F. Butler of Seneca Castle, 
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N. Y., has four poems in a new anthology 
of American poetry entitled ‘‘Poets—on 
Parade,” and a poem, “‘November,”’ in the 
November-December issue of the American 
Poetry Magazine. 


Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone left Boston 
Feb. 8 to visit her father and mother in 
Canton, N. Y., for a few days. 


Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Revy. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. January first 
marked the beginning of the fifth year of 
Mr. Hersey’s pastorate. At the annual 
meeting on Jan. 9, two new members were 
elected to the board of trustees, Roy 
Spear and Raymond L. Hearn, succeeding 
George B. Illsley and Richard W. Davis. 
On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 15, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hersey held open house at the new 
parsonage on Cushman Street, which 
came to the church through the will of 
Mrs. George H. Allan. It is a beautiful 
house, and one of which Congress Square 
Church is justifiably proud. More than 
two hundred members of the parish called 
between four and six. In December, the 
Mission Circle was converted into the 
Women’s Fellowship, thus extending and 
enlarging its scope of activity. One of its 
first projects has been the redecoration of 
the church auditorium, which has been 
completed. On April 20 the Fellowship is 
to present H. V. Kaltenborn, famous news 
commentator, in the auditorium. Mr. 
Kaltenborn’s subject will be his familiar 
by-line, ‘‘Kaltenborn Edits the News.” 
Mr. Hersey has been appointed chaplain 
of Westbrook Junior College. He will 
have entire charge of the religious program 
of this rapidly growing college. 


Massachusetts 


Lawrence. — Rey. C. Guy Robbins, 
D. D., pastor. Mid-week Lenten services 
will be held as follows: Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske of Haverhill, Feb. 22; Rev. Arthur 
W. Webster, Weymouth, March 1; Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, March 8; Rev. 
William C. Abbe, Medford, March 15; 
Rev. George H. Wood, Everett, March 22; 
Rey. Douglas H. Robbins, Orange, March 
29. Dr. Robbins will have the service on 
April 6. Dr. Robbins has planned a series 
of Sunday morning sermons through Lent 
on the general subject, ‘‘Our Religion and 
What It Does for Us.” 

Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. The annual meeting was held on 
Monday evening, Feb. 6. There were 100 
at the supper, and sixty at the business 
session following. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and $140 left in the treasury. 
The Ladies’ Unit contributed $250 as a 
payment upon a loan made to the society 
without interest several years ago, and 
gave $100 towards the music. Solicitation 
for the 1939 budget secured more pledges 
than last year, and $300 has already been 
paid. The church school has an enroll- 
ment of eighty-three as against sixty-four 
last year, more than double the enrollment 


at the beginning of the present pastorate. 
The Ladies’ Unit numbers forty-four and 
has $300 in its treasury. The pastor’s re- 
port stated that average attendance at 
services has been sixty-two. The largest 
attendance was at Easter, 162. On Family 
Sunday there were 108 at the dinner. 
Mr. Hempel was invited to continue as 
pastor another year. 


Michigan : 


Grand Rapids.—Rey. James W. Hail- 
wood, pastor. At the annual meeting the 
following Board of Management was 
elected and installed:- Lilian Crandell, 
S. W. Roberts, May Ella Hudson, J. P. 
Hughes, Christopher Lloyd, Howard D. 
Brecken, Frank Crawford, Thomas Peters, 
Harry E. Nash, and Mrs. E. Putnam. The 
membership list has been brought up to 
date showing 157 persons actively inter- 
ested in the church. The active members 
have been organized into ten working 
groups, planning their programs under 
the title of ‘‘American Evenings.’ Lec- 
tures by the minister, on ‘‘Social Problems 
of the Hour,” ‘Co-operatives,’ ‘The 
Tragedy of Unemployment,’ Bertrand 
Russell’s ‘‘Power,’ Carrel’s “‘Man the 
Unknown,” Louise Armstrong’s ‘““We Too 
Are the People,’ Channing Pollock’s 
“FHypocrisies,’ Bruce Barton’s ‘“Blun- 
ders,” are being given to large audiences. 
Sunday services included the traditional 
candlelighting service when the pageant, 
“While Stars of Christmas Shine,” ar- 
ranged and directed by Elizabeth M. Hail- 
wood, was given. On Jan. 1, 1939, Young 
People’s Day was celebrated. Edward 
Everett Hailwood, student at Tufts Col- 
lege, spoke on “One Generation to An- 
other.” Jan. 8 the minister preached at 
the First Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor, 
and addressed a student group at an extra 
service that same evening. Social events 
have included a Thanksgiving dinner fol- 
lowed by a style show, attended by sixty- 
five at the tables and more than 100 per- 
sons at the lecture which followed the 
dinner. The Christmas dinner attracted 
a large number. At the latest Woman’s 
Guild meeting twenty-two attended, and 
paid a tribute to Mrs. Martha Howland 
Crandell on her eighty-seventh birthday. 
On Dee. 31, 1938, Mr. Hailwood’s term in 
the Legislature expired. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
Jan. 15 was Young People’s Day, and 
several young people took part in the 
church service. Jan. 29 was Laymen’s 
Sunday, and Albert Gane, president of the 
newly organized men’s club, spoke at the 
morning service. Feb. 5 was observed as 
Religious Education Sunday. Miss Har- 
riet Yates, field worker for the General 
Sunday School Association, gave an ad- 
dress at the church service, and spoke at 
the church school session on the work at 
the Suffolk School. In the afternoon she 
conducted a workers’ conference for of- 


ficers and teachers of the church school. 
Feb. 22 will be observed as Loyalty Sun- 
day and United Church Day. Attendance 
at church and church school is twice what 
it was a year ago. During the Lenten 
season the minister will give a series of 
sermons on ‘“‘What We Believe.” 

New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor. On Feb. 5, 
the church celebrated Young People’s Day. 
Some thirty boys and girls and their parents 
from Prescott Neighborhood House at- 
tended the morning service and four young 
men took up the offering. A children’s 
choir from the House helped to lead the 
singing. Mr. Priestley’s subject was “‘Let 
us build!’ At five o’clock at Prescott 
House a group of young people and friends 
from the Newark church under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Etz joined in a round table 
discussion of the work of a settlement 
house in New York City. The discussion 
was led by Mrs. Marion Goudinoff, the 
head worker. At six the group joined in 
the vesper service conducted each week by 
Mr. Priestley. After the service members 
of the Newark church and friends of the 
vesper service went to the church for the 
usual Sunday night social and lecture. 
On the evening of Feb. 9, the Committee ~ 
for Sunday Nights at Divine Paternity 
held a bridge party in the parish house to 
provide funds for speakers next season. 
On Feb. 16, Mr. and Mrs. Priestley showed 
their colored films taken during their 
recent European trip. The Young People’s 
Social and Gym Group played successful 
basketball games against Faith Presby- 
terian Church, the Broadway Tabernacle 
and First Presbyterian Church, New York. 
Many friends have expressed appreciation 
over the fact that the Memorial Chapel is 
now open for prayer and rest. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. Dr. and Mrs. Marion D. Shutter 
of Minneapolis, Minn., Major and Mrs. 
Arnold W. Shutter of Fort Bragg, N. C., 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry Westbrook Reed of 
Watertown, N. Y., Mrs. Lena Tufts of 
New York City and Mrs. Bess MacNa- 
mara of Washington, D. C., have recently 
visited this church. Rocky Mount is half 
way from New York City to Jacksonville, 
Fla., and an easy day’s drive from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton.—Rev. Robert H. Barber, pas- 
tor. At the annual parish business meeting 
and supper, Feb. 1, new officers were 
elected and encouraging financial reports 
were made. The minister reported 352 
calls, four marriages, one funeral, six bap- 
tisms, four new members, sixty-three ser- 
mons, nine of which were broadcast, and 
twenty-one outside speeches, three of 
which were broadeast. During January 
the women continued their penny suppers, 
and held a special meeting intended to 
revive interest in missionary work. Mrs. 
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Barber gave a talk on “‘Understanding the 
Japanese.” The Pilgrim Fellowship of 
men at their monthly meeting heard a 
talk by Peter Stipp from the Association 
for the Prevention of Blindness. February 
is being celebrated as Loyalty Month, 
with the Y. P. C. U. taking the first Sun- 
day, the laymen the second, the minister 
the third, which is Family Day, and the 
women the last Sunday. On Feb. 5 Miss 
Dorothy Polley, president of the Y. P. 
C. U., gave a sermon on “Youth and the 
Church.” The minister has held de- 
votional services at the Florence Crittenden 
Mission and at the Home of the Friendless. 


Vermont 


Barre.—Rev. Griswold Williams, pas- 
tor. The church year came to an end with 
the most encouraging reports since the de- 
pression began—$250 on hand, $200 paid 
on past indebtedness, and $50 on the 
paint fund which is being raised largely 
by cent-a-meal boxes. It is expected that 
“Hymns of the Spirit’’ will be installed 
before Easter, as a good sum has already 
been raised toward that end. The annual 
Christmas candlelight service, the Sun- 
day afternoon before Christmas, was 
largely attended. Following the enact- 
ment of a lovely Nativity, light is distrib- 
uted to the candles of all attendants, 
most of whom carry them home lighted 
through the dusk. The ritual of “The 
Burning of the Chaff’? was given on the 
Sunday before New Year. The church 
school Christmas drama was the panto- 
mime, ‘‘Christmas Windows.” The minis- 
ter and young people distributed three 
dozen perfect three-foot Christmas trees 
to shut-ins. The Boy Scouts, organized by 
Rey. Will Kelley, celebrated the comple- 
tion of their fifteenth year on Jan. 17. 
On Young People’s Sunday a one-act 
drama, ‘‘A Certain Just. Man,” was given 
in the chancel in place of the usual ser- 
mon. As chairman of a Publicity Com- 
mittee including a number of prominent 
Vermonters, the minister has been en- 
gaged in enlightening many hundred 
groups throughout the state as to the needs 
of the State Department of Public Welfare 
in its work with committed children, so 
that the Legislature now in session may 
adequately provide for the pressing needs. 

* * 
REV. CLARENCE J. HARRIS HAS A 
NARROW ESCAPE 


The boys’ camp of Rev. Clarence J. Har- 
ris in Corinth, N. Y., was burned Satur- 
day, Feb. 4. Part of the mess hall and 
Mrs. Harris’ house were saved. But the 
main building, containing over $2,500 of 
equipment, ete., and all of Mr. Harris’ 
possessions were lost. The “‘Lodge’’ near 
this building caught fire from a defective 
chimney. 

Mr. Harris was trapped in the fire, all 
exits in flames, but managed to break out a 
small window and fell into snow, escaping 
death by a few seconds, as sheets of flame 


followed him out. Friends rushed him to 
the hospital. His face was severely 
burned, also his neck and both hands. 
The doctor said that his glasses saved his 
eyes. Clarence J. Harris, Jr., was sum- 
moned from New York and arrived a few 
hours later. 

Mr. Harris’ dog (Rex) was given up as 
dead, believed to have followed his master 
into the burning building, but was located 
trapped under the burning mess hall. The 
floor was chopped out and the dog rescued. 

Everything owned by Mr. Harris, or 
personal treasure, an autobiography of 
165,000 words, and over fifty other manu- 
scripts, are gone. The loss on the building 
is estimated at $3,000. Insurance will 
help a little. Mr. Harris will remain with 
friends on the mountain. Address simply 
Corinth, N. Y. 


* * 


EDWARD L. SHINN 


Edward L. Shinn, sixty-one, of Arlington 
Heights, Mass., assistant sales manager 
for the New England Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, died Sunday, Feb. 5, at the Cam- 
bridge Hospital. 

A native of Lynn, Mr. Shinn attended 
the Lynn schools and Lombard College, 
Galesburg, Ill., graduating with the class 
of 1896. He was a past deputy grand 
master of the sixth Masonic district and a 
member of Hiram Lodge and Russell 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of Arlington. 
During the Spanish-American war, he 
served as a major in the ambulance corps. 
He had been with the New England Coal 
& Coke Company for twenty-eight years. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie V. Shinn; three daughters, Misses 
Barbara, Burnell and Elena Shinn, and a 
brother, Dr. Philip Shinn of Rockland. 

Funeral services were held at the First 
Universalist Church, Arlington, Feb. 8. 
The church was crowded. Flags were half- 
masted on all public buildings in the com- 
munity. Russell Masonic Lodge and Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, pastor of the church, of- 
ficiated at the services, and Mr. Rice went 
to Portland, Me., with the family for the 
interment. 

Mr. Shinn attended church as usual on 
Sunday morning and in the afternoon was 
driving his youngest daughter to the train 
on which she was to return to Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, when he was stricken with a 
cerebral hemorrhage in Belmont. He was 
rushed to the hospital but never regained 
consciousness. 

In his youth Mr. Shinn was a helpful 
associate of his father, Dr. Q. H. Shinn, an 
outstanding missionary preacher and or- 
ganizer for the Universalist General Con- 
vention and the national Y. P.C. U. Mr. 
Shinn liked to recall the times when he ac- 
companied his father on horseback visiting 
Shinnston, W. Va., and other rural par- 
ishes. For a number of years he acted as 
business manager for the Universalist 
summer meetings which Dr. Shinn con- 


ducted at The Weirs and later established 
at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine. Mr. 
Shinn was active in the affairs of the Ar- 
lington Universalist church, serving as treas- 
urer and trustee and president of the men’s 
club. He was a member of the Universalist 
Club of Boston. 


* * 


WANTED: AN ORGAN 


An active Universalist church is in 
search of a good second-hand two-manual 
and pedal-board organ. The church will 
pay a reasonable sum for such an organ or 
accept one as a gift and pay all dismantling 
and shipping costs. No worn out or broken- 
down organ is wanted. They have one 
such now. If some church is forced to 
close and has a good organ which the 
members wish to dispose of will they please 
communicate with Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.? 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 164) 


ments on Kagawa. Paying tribute to 
Kagawa’s ample qualities (““His very body 
bears the marks of the extent to which 
he carries into life the brotherhood he 
preaches’’), the author nevertheless recog- 
nizes the limitations of this great Chris- 
tian: “‘Having found Plato exceedingly 
helpful in assisting theological students to 
form a worthy conception of God, I confess 
to having been startled at Dr. Kagawa’s 
statement that Socrates and Plato never 
touch on God . . . . any proposal to ac- 
cept Kagawa as authority on matters of 
history appears to me on an intellectual 
level with settling ultimate matters of 
philosophy, or of scientific theory, by an 
appeal to Billy Sunday’s moving sermons.’’ 
Wiser, among the modern wise men of the 
East, Dr. Bradshaw found Hu Shih, 
Gandhi and Tagore, with all of whom he 
had protracted conversations. 

In a book containing so much clear, 
realistic thinking, it is unusual to discover 
charming stories in lighter vein, such as 
that of the Missing Emerald, and glittering 
bits of fun, often at the author’s own ex- 
pense. Humorous also are many references 
to Oriental English, as for example the 
“Rules of the Road in Japan,” one para- 
graph of which is this amazing bit: ““When 
a passenger of the foot hove in sight, tootle 
the horn trumpet to him melodiously at 
first. If he still obstacles your passage, 
tootle him with vigor and express by word 
of mouth the warning, ‘Hi, Hi!’ ”’ 

The charm of “Third Class World’”’ owes 
much to its miscellaneousness, and much to 
the fact that almost everything in it is 
quite unexpected. For religious liberals its 
broad outlook is highly stimulating, its 
stories entertaining, its fun enthralling. 
Preachers will find between its covers an 
abundance of excellent illustrative material 
and laymen will find the happy hours it 
gives touched with a beauty which is rare. 

W. Ellis Davies. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Elizabeth Folk 


The Jersey (Ohio) Universalist church lost its 
oldest member in the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Folk, 
wife of James Folk. She was the daughter of John 
and Elizabeth Brown, pioneers of the community, 
the last of a family of ten children. She was born 
April 1, 1851, and died Jan. 5, 1939. 

She was married in 1878 to A. J. Riley and to this 
union were born two sons, John and Fred. John died 
a few years ago. Mr. Riley died in 1913. 

A few years ago Mrs. Riley married James Folk, 
who survives her. 


Mrs. William H. Wade 

Mrs. Clara Eleanor Wade, widow of William H. 
Wade, died at the home of her granddaughter, Mrs. 
Jackson C. Goolsby, in Plainfield, N. J., Sunday, 
Jan. 33, 1939. The funeral was held at the home on 
Wednesday. Rev. Leonard Sibley of Jersey City, 
former pastor of the Netherwood Reformed Church, 
officiated. Burial was at Brockton, Mass., former 
home of Mrs. Wade, on Thursday. A service at the 
grave was conducted by Rev. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of Brockton, 
of which Mrs. Wade was the oldest member. 

Mrs. Wade was born in Amesbury, Mass., June 1, 
1849, the daughter of Universalist parents, Oliver 
Osgood Patten and Olinda A. H. Parker. Nov. 25, 
1868, she was married in Brockton, by Rev. I. M. 
Atwood, to William Henry Wade, a Civil War vet- 
eran. 

Through many years Mrs. 
and loyal worker in the Universalist. church of 
Brockton. She had lived in Plainfield sixteen years. 
She had been an invalid for several years. She leaves 
two daughters: Miss Annie E. Wade and Mrs. 
Minnie Wade Rogers; a granddaughter, Mrs. Pauline 
Rogers Goolsby, and a great-grandson, Jackson C. 
Goolsby, Jr., all of Plainfield, N. J. 


Wade was a tireless 


Notices 


PACKAGES FOR OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


All express and freight packages for the church at 
Outlaw’s Bridge should be sent to Goldsboro, N. C., 


not to LeGrange, where packages have previously 
been sent. 
* Ox 


KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Kansas Fellowship Committee will meet in 
the First Universalist Church, Junction City, Kans., 
at two p. m., Sunday, Feb. 19, 1939, for the purpose 
of examining Donald King as to his fitness for the 
ministry in the Universalist Church. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
alt 3 
WANTED 


By the Universalist General Convention—a copy 
of the Universalist Register for 1844. If any one 
has a copy which he does not want to keep, he is 
asked to send it to 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

ak 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer of Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick now of 
Montpelier, Vt., from the Central Committee of 
Fellowship, has been accepted, as of Feb. 4, 1939. 

William J. Metz, Chairman. 
ai nak 

ILLINOIS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted on letter of transfer: Rey. Merton Lee 
Aldridge from Wisconsin. 

L. W. Brigham, Secretary. 
Cet 3 
WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Merton Lee Al- 
dridge to Illinois. 

Noble E. McLaughlin, Secretary. 
ees 
DICTAPHONE WANTED 


The General Convention is in need of a dictaphone 
dictating machine. If any one has a fairly recent 
model which is in good condition which he would like 
to give to the organization, he would be rendering a 
real service and making a valuable contribution to 
the efficiency of the office. Please write to the Uni- 


versalist General Convention, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
* i 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 1938-1939 
1938 
Oct. 10-15 Inauguration of the Church a Fellowship 
of Learners. 
Oct. 22 49th Birthday of the Y. P. C. U. : 
Oct. 23 Laymen’s Day. 


Oct. 25 G. S. 8S. A. 25th Birthday. 

Nov. 6 All Souls Sunday—International Church Ex- 
tension Offering. Armistice Sunday. 

Nov. 13 International Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 20 Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 25 Christmas Sunday. 

1939 

Jan. 15 Young People’s Day. 

Feb. 12 American Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS for 
LENTEN READING ..-.-... 


The Self You Have to Live With 
Religion Says You Can 

Life of Christ 

Men of Power, Vol. III 

Through Lands of the Bible 

A Labrador Logbook 

One Generation and Another 

A Diary of Private Prayer 


Hazen books: 


Christianity—and Our World 
Jesus 

God 

Religious Living 


Toward a World Christian Fellowship 


Prayer and Worship 
The Church 


The Great Avowal 


Thoughts of God (for young readers) 


Winfred Rhoades $1 av 

Dilworth Lupton 1.50 

Hall Caine 3.50 

Fred Eastman 1.50 

H. V. Morton 3.00 

Wilfred Grenfell 1.75 

Robert R. Wicks 1.50 

John Baillie 1.50 
each .50 

John C. Bennett 

Mary Ely Lyman 

Walter M. Horton 

Georgia Harkness 

Kenneth 8. Latourette 

Douglas V. Steere 

George Stewart 

Horace Westwood .05 

.10 


Order of 
THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - - 


- Boston, Massachusetts 


For Lem ten Offre vanes 


* PALM BRANCH” 


LENTEN 


Self-Denial Protected Slot Offering Envelopes 


In colors on Strong, Serviceable Paper 
Self-checking spaces against each day in the 
season of Lent are provided on the front 
Sizes 3 1-4 x 5 1-2 inches 
Price, $1.50 per hundred 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - = 2 


Boston, Mass. 
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Feb. 19 United Church Day—Offering for United 
Service. 

Feb 22 Ash Wednesday—Women’s Dedication Day. 

April 2 Palm Sunday. 

April 9 Easter. 

April 30 Philanthropic Offering in Church Schools. 

May 14 Mother’s Day—The Festival of the Home. 

May 21 International Goodwill Sunday. 

May 28 Memorial Sunday. 

June 11 Children’s Sunday. 

July 5-9 50th Anniversary Convention National 


Web. CU. 
se 


COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, Leader. 
Sundays—10.45 a. m. 
Feb. 19—Lewis Browne, ‘‘What Can the Jews Do 
About It?” 
Feb. 26—William E. Hocking, ‘““What Christianity 
Has Done in Western Civilization.” 
March 5—Earl Browder. 
March 12—Debate: Professor Auer and Professor 
Brightman. 
March 19—J. R. Walsh. 
April 2—John Haynes Holmes. 
April 23—Harry F. Ward. 
ok 
CHAPIN HOME 


Services second and fourth Sundays at 3.30 p. m. 
Feb. 26, Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
March 12, Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 

INE Y 
March 26, Rev. Kenneth G. Richards, Valley Stream, 

Nae Ys 
April 9, Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 

Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 23, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York City. 

May 14, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 28, Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
wa % 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D., to 
Washington, D. C., within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Committee of Fellowship. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Frederic A. Wilmot 
from Rhode Island. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. William W. Peck (D. U.) 
from Florida, under the jurisdiction of the Central 
Committee. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D. D., from Washington, D. C., by the Central 
Committee. 

Noted acceptance, under date of Jan. 25, by Cen- 
tral Committee of Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, who has 


removed to Texas. 
oe 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer granted to Frederic W. Perkins to Massa- 
chusetts. Accepted the transfer of John MacKinnon 
from Kansas and Oswald E. Helsing from Illinois. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


January 30, 1939. 
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KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1939. Organ recital Monday by 
Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief sermon 
Tuesday to Friday. 


Preachers 


Feb. 21: Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., 
Trinity Church, Boston. 

Feb. 23-24: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 3: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School. 

March 7-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., 
Community Church of New York City. 

March 10: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

March 14-17: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D. 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 21-24: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 28-31: Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. 
D., May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 3-7 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister of King’s Chapel. 


April 11-14: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace 
Church, New York City. 

April 18, 20, 21: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

April 25-28: Rev. John Howland Lathrop, D. D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SOSSSSOSS SSS SOO SOS SS SSO SSOSS 


A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys one through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


a 


DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ORDER EARLY 


The Great Avowal 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities, 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“ Education, in so far as it is training for life and an 
assurance of civilization, is then the last thing that 
can afford to be static or secure; and the successful 
executive in any line of effort is the man who can, in 
terms of his executive responsibility, anticipate the 
developments of tomorrow. . . . 


—Alvan E. Duerr, Chairman Scholarship Committee, 
National Interfraternity Conference. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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Crackling 

A rather agitated-looking tramp knocked 
at the door of a country cottage. 

“Can you let me have a bar of soap, 
ma’am?” he asked the householder. 

“Do you really mean to tell me that 
you want some soap to wash with?”’ she 
asked. 

“Not for-me, ma’am,” replied the 
tramp, ‘‘but my mate’s got hiccups, and I 
want to stop him by showing it to him.’””— 
Toronto Globe. 

ay Fie 

“Can you do double entry?” asked the 
employer of the prospective employee. 

“T can do triple entry,” was the reply. 

“Triple entry?” 

‘Yes, one entry for the working partner 
showing the true profits, another for the 
sleeping partner showing small profits, and 
a third for the income tax collector show- 
ing a loss.””—Purple Parrot. 

* * 

Father (bending admiringly over baby): 
“T tell you, he’s going to make a great 
politician.” 

Mother (surprised and hurt): ‘Why, 
how can you say that?” 

Father: ‘“‘Because he can babble so many 
things that sound wonderful but mean ab- 
solutely nothing.’’—Pasadena Post. 

* * 

Man (to wife): ““What do you mean by 
saying I have been deceiving you for 
years?” 

Wife: “I just found out the Government 
allows you $2500 a year on your income 
tax for being married and you only allow 
me a miserable $10 a month.”—Outlook. 

* ok 

First Farmer: ‘‘You ought to come over 
to my house; I have a curiosity over there. 
It is a two-legged calf.” 

Second Farmer: ‘I don’t need to go 
there to see it. It was over at my house 
last night calling on my daughter.’— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Smith: “I shall be everlastingly in- 
debted to you, old man, if you’ll lend me a 
dollar.” 

Tompkins: ‘‘Yes, I know. That’s the 
trouble.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

“What’s your little brother crying 
about?” 

“He’s dug a hole in the yard and he 
wants to bring it in the house to play 
with.”—Exchange. 

* * 

Pollotz: “Does your wife really obey 
you?” 
say ‘go ahead and don’t mind me.’ ’’— 
Pittsburgh Gazette. 

ok ok 

Teacher: ‘‘Willie, how do you define 
ignorance?” 

Willie: “It’s when you don’t know some- 
thing and someone finds it out.’’—EHz- 
change. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


February 18, 1939 


Henpeck: ‘“‘Yes, sometimes. If I just 


THE GREAT AVOWAL 


by 


HORACE WESTWOOD, D. D. 


A LENTEN DEVOTIONAL BOOKLET 


based on 


The Worcester Declaration of Faith 


Single copies . . ..°. $0.05 


Ten or more copies, each $0.03 
(plus postage) 


LENT BEGINS FEBRUARY 22 
ORDER NOW! 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $ for which send me 


copies of the Lenten booklet 


THE GREAT AVOWAL 


